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bably the wise thing to do. 
just the right time, however, to extinguish whatever 
s of public interest in the conference still remained 
‘One could feel the sudden cooling off, almost in 
> As far as the public is concerned, the con- 
e is dead as a herring; attention can not be re- 
on it, no matter what it may do. 


CURRENT COMMENT. 


[ATEVER shreds of credit remain to the poor old Wash- 
on conference have been frayed into lint by the special 
le-delegation from the Far Eastern Republic. 
thren celebrated New Year’s Day by giving out a 
ndful of documents which show on their face that 
French and Japanese Governments set up a secret 
greement last spring, covering the transportation of our 
army from Constantinople to 
Jladivostok and the erection of a dummy Russian Gov- 
ernment in eastern Siberia under Japanese control. 
nch and Japanese authorities repudiate these docu- 
, and say they are forged. Maybe so. 
help remembering, however, that the British Foreign 
fice said the same thing about the secret treaties that 
unearthed in Petrograd and published by the Soviet 
mment during the war. 
ries too—there is no telling—but it is an extraor- 
ry coincidence that their terms should have turned 
t to be identical with the terms of the armistice and 
How could it have happened, do you sup- 
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One just 


These may have been 


e documents brought to light by the Far Eastern 
ion are forged, one can only say that the forger 
a good workmanlike job. From internal evidence 
would not suspect their genuineness. 
unt of external evidence, too, has been brought for- 
which would tend to show important collabora- 
etween French and Japanese military authorities 
The conference ignores the matter, which 


A considerable 


The incident happened 


This is as it 


ir Eastern Republic’s delegates are rather striking. 
stance, in the note alleged to have been sent from 
eo fench Foreign Office, 2 September, 1921, we read 
“pushing the Eastern question so 
gain supremacy in the East” and we learn the 
ting fact that it was Franco-Japanese policy which 


frustrated “America’s intention to secure for itself a 
place in Soviet Russia.” It is all very well to enter a 
general caveat against this document as a forgery, but 
the circumstances seem to indicate a little more specific 
procedure. It would be a handsome act on the part of 
the French and Japanese Governments, and very reassur- 
ing to Americans, if some energetic motions were made 
toward running the forgery down. Why not try to find 
out who did it, and why, and how the delegates from the 
Far Eastern Republic happened to come by such a docu- 
ment, and above all, how it succeeded in getting pub- 
lished broadcast in our newspapers. This last question 
is one that we ourselves would mightily like to have 
answered, for it rather stumps us. The secret treaties had 
no such luck in 1917. 


Amonc the arbiters of civilization in these piping times 
there seems to be a noticeable lack of teamwork. The 
two rival greatest shows on earth, at Cannes and Wash- 
ington respectively, are not working together with day- 
to-day unity, though their ultimate purposes may be 
bound together, and so here and there a bean is spilled 
and lies exposed to the gaze of the passer-by. At Wash- 
ington the peace-loving statesmen are still intent on pro- 
ceeding with a decorous disregard for reality. For a 
considerable period these gentlemen, most of whom were 
members of Governments that smashed all the rules they 
had themselves laid down for the last war, have been 
solemnly drawing up the regulations that are to be vio- 
lated in the next. This is a time-honoured pastime of 
the politicals, and occupies them harmlessly, but after 
all it is scarcely worth the overhead expenses, and gets us 
no forrader with any of the numerous international prob- 
lems that are pressing for solution. Washington is of 
course a remote place, and if half of Europe is starving 
and in rags the actual demonstrations of this dissolution 
are not discernible in the immediate landscape of the 
District of Columbia, so the great men may go through 
with their derisory ritual without interruption. At 
Cannes, however, the political playboys are in the midst 
of things. The problems are intruding all over the place 
in a highly unconventional manner, the rags and starva- 
tion are all about them, and if one puts one’s ear to the 
ground one may hear the rough growling of the docile 
cannon-fodder of yesteryear. And then, up in the north- 
east, there is that sadly changed bear. Distinctly the 
whole thing is a fix. 


So the disturbed gentlemen at Cannes have been com- 
pelled to compromise a little with reality, especially in 
the matter of the bear. For a time apparently the more 
romantic among them have half believed that with a bit 
of help the Finnish dachshund might throttle the bear 
and reduce him to a decent submissiveness. But some- 
how that scheme has not seemed to pan out very well. 
Then there was the plan, published in somewhat vague 
form, of establishing a consortium over the bear, appar- 
ently turning him directly into the capable hands of the 
international bankers. The bankers have a way with 
them, as every Chinaman knows, but there did not seem 
to be any workable scheme for getting the bankers on 
the bear’s back. So things remained in statu quo, so to 
speak. One difficulty was that all the statesmen had 
loudly sworn time and again that they would never 
speak to the bear or take the slightest notice of him 
until he restored the old crown to his head, and put 
back the ring in his nose, and attached the stout chain 
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to the ring and followed the organ-grinder playing the 
battle hymn of privilege. But after a great deal of 
hemming and hawing they have finally decided to send 
him a polite invitation to attend an economic conference 
(if they know what that means) and meanwhile their 
press agents are emitting considerable propaganda to the 
effect that bruin is not such a bad fellow socially after 
all, and his coat is not such an impossible rufous shade 
as it was a year or so back. 


Turis seems like a reasonable and seasonable arrangement, 
but while it was being announced, the statesmen gath- 
ered in Washington were announcing an entirely dif- 
ferent programme for dealing with the bear. It began 
with an elegant phrase coined by our industrious Mr. 
Hughes, who really might establish a phrase-making 
reputation equal to Mr. Wilson’s, if only some one would 
pay any attention to what he says. This fine phrase of 
Mr. Hughes’s was “moral trusteeship.” His idea, it seems, 
is to have the Allies, as a pretty New Year surprise for 
the Russian people, establish a “moral trusteeship” over 
Russia. All the Russian people, so the inspired Wash- 
ington dispatches declared with one voice, were enthusi- 
astic over the idea of having the Allies for “moral trus- 
tees”—that is, all the Russians except those under what 
the dispatches call “the Moscow Government.” As a first 
step towards this “moral trusteeship,” the Washington 
statesmen decided that the prospective trustees should 
seize the Chinese Eastern Railroad, the property of Rus- 
sia, and operate it under moral Allied receivers “until 
Russia herself is able to resume control of the line.” 
Here was a practical scheme, and right here in New 
York, amid the ruins of our traction-lines, we have some 
highly experienced receivers whom the entire populace 
would be glad to send to Vladivostok. Mr. Hughes’s 
scheme apparently is for moral receivers to be spread 
gradually over other Russian property until the recal- 
citrant bear is as moral as the eagle, the lion or the 
cock. But somehow the barkers in front of the yellow 
tent at Cannes, with their shouts of “economic confer- 
ence,” seem to be detracting from the success of Mr. 
Hughes’s great “moral trusteeship” show. Plainly the 
two schemes do not jibe. 


By a small and grudging majority the agreement estab- 
lishing the Irish Free State within the British Empire 
slipped through the Irish Dail, with Mr. de Valera and 
those of his associates who had hitched their wagon to 
the star of Irish independence making it very clear that 
they had not cut the traces. When the agreement was 
first published it was received generally throughout Eng- 
land with a great outburst of enthusiasm. In Ireland 
the gratification of the Irish people at the prospect of 
ending the long reign of terror was tempered with many 
reservations. The label Irish Free State in itself has 
no more authority than the word Gordon or Old Taylor 
blown in the bottle which one buys from a bootlegger. 
It was not, we imagine, for this compromise that Pearse 
and Connolly died and Terence MacSwiney starved him- 
self to death in an English jail. Yet the treaty is a 
very real concession, wrung from the exigency of a pecu- 
liarly unscrupulous British administration. Victory, as 
the indemnity-collectors of the late war have discovered, 
is after all a relative thing, and this is indeed an Irish 
victory, probably as complete as any that could be won 
at this time. The agreement, as the Irish people are 
well aware, is not freedom, but it offers them the oppor- 
tunity to achieve freedom. It marks not the end of the 
Trish struggle, but the beginning of a new phase. 


FREEDOM can not be conferred by a scrap of paper; it 
must be achieved and guarded with zealous intelligence. 
Tf the Irish people tolerate a society founded on privilege 
and on the exploitation of human effort based on priv- 
ilege, they can not achieve freedom though the rest of 
the British Empire be removed to the moon. If they 
set over themselves a political government of the ap- 
proved Western pattern manned by the agents of priv- 


ilege, with a parliament of oratorical nincompoops, their 
long struggle will have been in vain. Every lover of 
true freedom must hope therefore that the Irish people 
will carry over into the reconstruction-period that is now 
beginning something of that luminous idealism and that 
heroic self-sacrifice that has marked their long struggle. 
In their productive co-operative organizations and in 
their intelligent labour-movement they have raw mate- 
rials of the greatest value for the creating of a real 
commonwealth, and they have, moreover, the extraor- 
dinary habit of preferring for leadership economists and 
philosophers rather than political jumping-jacks. As- 
suredly Ireland has the opportunity of lighting a candle 
that may furnish considerable illumination in this murky 
world. 


One frequently finds in press-dispatches concerning the 
Russian famine-relief the implication that Russia owes 
a debt of gratitude to Western nations, especially the 
United States, for their contributions in aid of the famine- 
sufferers. This paper sees little justification for this 
view. There are, of course, many individual contribu- 
tors to Russian relief whose generosity and humanitarian- 
ism are wholly praiseworthy, but governmental contribu- 
tions, such as the sum of $20 million lately voted by the 
Congress, seem to us poor amends for the slow destruc- 
tion of Russian economic life which our Government and 
the Governments of Western Europe have so powerfully 
aided in bringing about. Because economics has had to 
wait upon politics during these three ghastly years of 
peace there is now a state of acute starvation in Russia 
and of chronic semi-starvation in the Allied and Asso- 
ciated countries; and the Governments responsible for this 
state of things, instead of promoting profitable commerce 
with a self-supporting Russia, as they might now be do- 
ing, are doling out charity to several million starving peo- 
ple of whom Mr. William N. Haskell of the American 
Relief Administration has said that, “We can not hope 
to fill their stomachs, can not hope to make them happy, 
but we can keep from five to ten millions of people from 
dying.” 


Ir the present generosity of the Governments is to be 
followed by some move to revive commerce between 
Russia and other countries, and thus to help re- 
store Russian economic life, we can see some practical 
purpose in saving these starving millions; but merely 
to keep them alive without any great hope of betterment 
in their situation seems like a useless prolongation of 
their distress. The Soviet Government is certainly not as 
much interested in getting charity from foreign countries 
as it is in opening up trade with them. Hence Lenin’s 
practical suggestion to Mr. Parley P. Christensen, who 
went to Russia as chairman of the Farmer-Labour party’s 
commission for trade with Russia, that American farmers 
should exchange their wheat for Russian furs. There 
is a hopeful sound in the news that Mr. Christensen has 
recommended to the North Dakota Farmer’s Co-operative 
Association that it sell grain directly to Russia, bartering 
it for furs, hides, and paper pulp. But of course, should 
the farmers adopt this excellent suggestion, it would re- 
main to be seen just what restrictions our precious Gov- 
ernment would devise in order to hamper the exchange. 


SECRETARY Werxs and other neighbours of ours on the 
Atlantic seaboard are having fits over the menace of the 
agricultural bloc in the United States Congress. We are 
all against class-rule ourselves, so we suppose we should 
be all worked up too; but somehow we can not raise the 
pressure. Even though we should hear the warning cry 
of “sovietism,” which we have been daily expecting to 
hear, we do not think we should be stampeded. It sticks 
in our mind that Secretary Weeks is a banker—a militant 
and most ferocious banker, as his recent deliverance on 
the subject of conscription for military service bears wit- 
ness. The other brethren who are outspoken against 
the agricultural bloc are also either bankers or the de- 
pendents of bankers. Now, anyone who will look 
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through the Congressional directory and observe the occu- 
pational interests of the members of that remarkable 
body, will see that “sovietism” is no new thing in Con- 


gress, so large a proportion of the membership being 


lawyers. He will see also that the banker’s bloc is a 
pretty well organized and formidable affair. Hence, 
while the agricultural bloc may be an improper and detri- 
mental thing, we do not think that it lies in Mr. Weeks’s 
mouth to say so, or in the mouth, for example, of the 
New York Herald. The proverbial contention of the pot 
against the kettle is distinctly empty and unedifying; and 
so is that of Mr. Weeks against the agricultural bloc, and 


for the same reason. 


Every so oiten there crops up in the newspapers some 
plan or other to finance the economic rehabilitation of 


Europe by a consortium or syndicate of private enter- 
_ prise. 


If we remember correctly, Mr. Vanderlip—the 
banker, not the concessionnaire—launched such a scheme 
Then we have some recollection of Sen- 
ator Owen proposing something of the kind; and we read 
of another recently in a news-dispatch. We do not see 
how these schemes can be made to work: much less, how 
they can be made to work under political conditions which 
no one can foretell from one day to the next. Credit pre- 
supposes purchasing-power, and purchasing-power pre- 
supposes goods; and Europe is short of goods. Credit, 
finally, is a mere device for facilitating the exchange ot 
wealth, and if there is no wealth to exchange and no 
reasonable prospect of any, then there is no exchange 
to facilitate. There are governmentally-supported credit- 


schemes going even now—the British Government has 
_ put its shoulders under some of them—and yet the actual 


credit has been used very gingerly, because there were 
not enough goods being turned out to sustain a larger 
line of credit. We do not see how an American bank or 
consortium could accomplish anything more. Since no 
one can tell, moreover, what new fiscal exaction the 
Governments will impose within twenty-four hours, the 
incentive to the production of goods and the establish- 
ment of a commercial basis for credit, is much impaired. 
Perhaps there is merit in these credit-schemes, but we can 
not put our finger on it. 


Tue American shipowners who take such a lively and 
patriotic interest in the creation of an American merchant 
marine have presented to the United States Shipping 
Board a list of recommendations which include about 
every form of subsidy, direct and indirect, that ingenuity, 
spurred by a healthy self-interest, could devise. Mean- 
while, although they are receiving no direct subsidy as 
yet, they have recently got an indirect one under the cover 
of governmental humanitarianism. When Congress voted 
$20 million in aid of Russian famine-relief it stipulated 
that supplies bought with the money must be carried in 
American bottoms; and American shippers promptly 
raised their rates to Baltic ports from $6.80 to $8.50 and 
$8.75 a ton. Foreign shippers were offering to carry our 
relief-supplies for five dollars a ton; but then, of course. 
they were bidding against competitors and could not afford 
to be uppish. Mr. Hoover complains that every dollar of 
the relief-fund paid out in freight-charges means so much 
less to spend on food for the starving Russians; but 
what are a few millions of starving Russians as against 
a sure thing in the way of increased profits? By the same 
token, what will a few million American taxpayers count 
for as against the fine opportunity for gain which will 
come with the granting of a direct subsidy of $100 million 
and all the preferential arrangements that the shipown- 
ers have included in their modest demands upon the Gov- 
ernment ? 


From time to time, as evidence has offered, this paper 
has remarked upon the stupefying censorship which the 
“dark forces” of the City and State of New York have 
imposed upon the teachers in the public schools of the 
community. Although our readers are already well ac- 
quainted with the general nature of this abuse, it still 


id 


seems worth while to call attention here to one of its 
latest manifestations. Upon the authority of a trust- 
worthy informant, we may say then that the principal 
of one of the public schools of New York City was re- 
cently required to make a report, upon the basis of which 
the annual increment in the salary of each of the teachers 
in this school was to be granted or withheld. The report 
was to include, in each case, three items only, and one 
of these items was to be an answer to the question, Has 
the teacher promoted, encouraged, and been loyal to 
governmental authority? Thus do the politicians attempt 
to turn the instructors of the young into heel-clicking in- 
tellectual mercenaries; and in the very zealousness of 
the attempt, one sees evidence that there is some uneasi- 
ness in high places, and a perceptible restlessness in the 
ranks. 


On the authority of the Committee on Professional Ethics 
of the New York County Lawyers’ Association, we now 
have it that a lawyer may honestly plead not guilty on 
behalf of his client in a divorce action, in a case where 
that client has informed him that the allegations of in- 
fidelity in the complaint are true but that he is not certain 
that the plaintiff will be able to prove them. By a curi- 
ous coincidence this ethical dispensation for the legal 
profession was reported in the issue of the New York 
\Times for 2 January, in which also appeared, in an ad- 
vertisement on behalf of the New York University En- 
dowment Fund, a short article by the Chancellor of the 
University, on the Majesty of the Law. According to 
Dr. Brown, all honourable lawyers down to this very 
day have accepted as rules of life the three precepts from 
the Institutes of Justinian: honeste vivere (to live hon- 
ourably) ; alterum non ledere (not to injure one’s neigh- 
bour) ; swwm quique tribuere (to give each man his due). 
We are content to leave it to the above-mentioned Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics to square these three great 
precepts with the practice it recommends as ethical, feel- 
ing that its ingenuity in such matters, must, from long 
exercise, excel our own. 


Tuis same Committee in a separate pronunciamiento de- 
clared that “an agreement not to interpose a defence in a 
divorce action is against public policy.” Very likely, seeing 
that the orthodox conception of public policy in connexion 
with marital difficulties has never been distinguished by 
any very noticeable evidences of civilization. Orthodoxi- 
cally speaking the desirable termination of an unsuccess- 
ful marriage is a pitched battle between the two parties, 
in the arena of the divorce courts, with the public airing 
of much private scandal for the delectation and uplift 
of the citizenry. In making this announcement the Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics is of course not entirely 
free from the charge of self-interest. A stubbornly de- 
fended divorce-case in which every point is thoroughly 
contested through as many courts as can be got to hear 
it, is incidentally more profitable to the lawyers who have 
the good fortune to be connected with it than is an unde- 
fended case, which is susceptible of quiet and expeditious 
settlement. We do not believe, however, that the Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics allowed itself to be influ- 
enced by so unworthy a consideration as this. Its 
statement appeals to us rather as an honest expression 
of the general belief that private affairs are the legitimate 
subject for morbid public interest and an inevitably unin- 
telligent public regulation. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
NEAR THE END OF THE TETHER. 


Tue Allied politicians go hopping about the world 
from conference to conference, pro bunco publico, as 
a newspaper-correspondent rather wittily puts it, with 
Nemesis none too far in their wake and the distance 
rapidly closing up. The spotlight that keeps playing 
on their farce-comedy suddenly shifted last week from 
Washington to Cannes, and it will shortly shift again 
to Genoa. Considering the nature of their enterprise 
and the high development of their “system,’”’ one won- 
ders why they do not do the appropriate thing and 
meet at Monte Carlo. The conference at Cannes re- 
sulted in a decision to hold a conference at Genoa in 
March, This time it will be an “economic” conference 
to consider the rehabilitation of Europe. Germany 
and Russia are to be admitted, which will add largely 
to the interest of the session; and the United States 
will probably have some sort of representation, per- 
haps by Colonel Harvey, who has raised the business 
of an “observer” almost to the dignity of a distinct 
profession. 

Thus it is that the politician comes in just about 
three years behind the economist—no, rather let us say 
three years behind the person of ordinary common 
sense. Who that was willing to look disinterestedly 
upon the facts of the case, was not aware three years 
ago that to propose the rehabilitation of Europe on the 
terms of the treaty of Versailles was most impudent 
and preposterous effrontery? Yet just that was what 
the politicians proposed to do; and the peoples of the 
world consented to let them try. The peoples per- 
mitted these agents of economic exploitation to keep 
the world at a standstill for three years in the midst 
of its destitution and wretchedness ; to retard produc- 
tion; to block exchange; to burden international inter- 
course with all manner of intolerable restrictions; to 
promote everywhere, by all means in their power, the 
spirit of hatred, malice and all uncharitableness; in 
order that they might repair and reinforce their weak- 
ened economic system! Now they acknowledge that 
the thing can not be done. Upon their own terms, 
Europe can not be rehabilitated at all. They perceive 
at last that the treaty of Versailles is impracticable 
and impossible, quite as economists said three years ago 
it would be. They perceive that upon any terms what- 
ever, Europe can not be rehabilitated if Russia and 
Germany are left out of account. So, now, after three 
years unhindered sway of their ignorant and selfish 
incompetence, they are at last preparing to welcome 
the “furious Goth and fiery Hun” into the councils of 
the righteous! 

Very well, it was inevitable. Probably, too, strange 
as it seems, the peoples will demand no account for 
these three years of stagnation, want, misery, disease 
and suffering, those three years so infamously frittered 
away in learning that it was inevitable; and the poli- 
ticians will go on. To what will they go on? Under 
the treaty of Versailles, they proposed to “make Ger- 
many pay.” That is, unaware that payment can be 
made for anything only in commodities, they proposed 
a general system of industrial and commercial compe- 
tition that was manifestly ruinous. It was a general 
system of competition with the products of sweated 
labour. Germany paid and kept on paying; general 
industry slackened and kept on slackening. Exchange 
went to pieces ; international commerce went to pieces; 
and with all the frantic devices of pegging and bolster- 
ing and thimble-rigging that could be brought to bear, 


the result is only what we all see about us, and what 
we all see must inevitably go from bad to worse. 

Under these circumstances it appears—we can not be 
sure of this, and we do not advance it as prophecy but 
merely as our present impression—it appears that the 
Allied politicians have discovered that Russia is a first- 
rate dumping-ground for this inconvenient flow of 
German-made goods; and that Russia is also a good 
source whence Germany might derive raw material 
for her manufactures. We have from the beginning 
seen, or thought we saw, that natural economic law 
must finally bring Russia and Germany together. It 
now appears possible that the Allied politicians may 
sanction this process under the impression that they 
have invented it, and with no more intelligent fore- 
cast of its scope and consequences than they had of 
the consequences of the Versailles treaty. Li they do 
sO, in our opinion their jig is up. 

Oddly enough, while one branch of the international 
agency of economic exploitation, at Cannes, was dis- 
cussing—as we think—this future ior Kussia and 
Germany, another branch, at Washington, was dis- 
cussing how best to apportion the swag available from 
poor old helpless China. Now suppose that the Genoa 
conference which is to be held in March, throws 
Russia and Germany into one another’s arms with a 
general benediction all round, these two countries will 
unite on a basis of commercial intercourse which 
amounts practically to straight barter; for no other 
basis could very well be established. This would 
create a free-trade area in Europe and Asia that 
would rapidly grow powerful and prosperous; and 
nothing on earth would enable the imperialist combina- 
tion represented by the four-Power treaty to with- 
stand the economic competition oi that free-trade area, 
not only in China, but in India as well. ‘here would 
arise an “astern question” in deadly earnest, and 
the four-Power alliance, even if its members played 
fair among themselves, would tind it insoluble. 

Thus it seems to us that the Allied politicians are 
disporting themselves on a rapidly narrowing margin 
of safety between the devil and the deep sea. To 
maintain the treaty of Versailles is no longer possible; 
nor is it longer possible to disregard Russia and 
Germany as indispensable factors in the economic life 
of Europe. If the Allied politicians so recognize them, 
we do not see how they can hold them apart; and, as 
we said, our private notion is that they will tumble 
them into one another’s arms with a view to getting 
them for the time being out of consideration, some- 
what as a woman, we have heard, sometimes marries 
aman to get rid of him. Well, ii they do this, it seems 
to us that they will have raised up over the entire 
East an impregnable mass of economic solidarity 
against themselves—and there you are. Our notion is, 
in short, that with the conference at Genoa in the 
month of March, the Allied politicians will be about 
at the end of their string. 


A PROPHECY UNKULEILLED: 


THE old year went out, in the pages of our more or 
less “literary” contemporaries, with a remarkable out- 
burst of critical and editorial lament over the failure 
of 1921 to produce any of that “great literature” which 
the prophets declared was going to result from the 
world-war. There was even to be detected, we thought, a 
tone of despair, as though, between the lines, the writers 
confessed that 1922 would do no better, that we should 
never see a “great literature,” a creative renaissance, 
as a result of the struggle. One critic bemoaned the 
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fact that our writers, with the deliberate connivance of 
editors and publishers—and he might have added, the 
public—have turned back to the themes and interests 
of ante-bellum days almost as if the cataclysm had 
never been, and a new world were not in process of 
-emergence—if, indeed, it is, which occasionally seems 
very doubtful. Another editorial writer discovered that 
_ the Franco-Prussian War had astonishingly little effect 
on the work of French novelists and poets who time 
_ has now decided were the creative artists of the ’seven- 
ties. He might have added that our own Civil War 
had equally little effect upon American literature. 
“Indeed, it had no direct effect whatever until an entire 
generation had passed. It had, however, the indirect 
E effect of converting our theatres into burlesque houses 
for about two decades. 
When Homer smote his bloomin’ lyre, he undoubt- 
edly made great literature out of war—a mythical war, 
be it noted. But the poets whose work is preserved in 
the Greek Anthology, seem to have been singularly 
unaffected by battle-strife. It was hardly the real 
inspiration of Virgil, and certainly not of Horace. The 
defeat of the Spanish Armada may or may not have 
been responsible for the temper of Shakespeare’s 
audiences, but it hardly seems to have been an inspira- 
tion for Shakespeare’s plays. We can not but feel 
that it might very well have occurred during the com- 
position of “Hamlet” without altering the theme of 
that play, and without affecting the later composition 
of “The Tempest.” 
The only great literature that can be said to have 
resulted from the Puritan wars in England was a lit- 
erature of reaction—Restoration comedy! No great 
literature resulted from our Revolutionary War, unless 
we except the Declaration of Independence. From the 
French Revolution, to be sure, came a release of the 
human spirit flowering in the Romantic movement; 
though even that had been on the way. The recent 
-world-war, however, was not a revolution. It released 
a great deal of hate, and deliberately manufactured a 
great deal more, but particularly in this country it 
struck no shackles from the human spirit. On the 
contrary, it forged shackles. 
It forged shackles because it forbade any expression 
of what was coming to be the new spiritual drive be- 
hind creative literature, the desire for a new earth, 
a new society purged of the curse of war, a more hon- 

est and charitable race of men. That desire, expressive 
no doubt only in scattered and groping examples, and 
chiefly by the discontent which precedes the vision, 

was apparent even in American literature, before 1914. 
It is at least equally apparent to-day. When Mr. 
Robert Herrick refers to ““Main Street,’ for example, 

as “good, cold reporting,” does he not fail to realize 
_ that it is an expression of this modern discontent prece- 
dent, always, to the creative vision of a new order? 
Until the discontent is communicated, the vision fails. 
. The artists are not so sure as the editorial writers that 
this is a new world we are now living in, made over 
‘into something different from the old. They see the 
same old statesmen at the same old game, they find at 
most that the “new” world is even more confused and 
even less able to work than the world which has 
perished ; they feel, indeed, that the war has not done, 
and could not do, the thing they wished to see accomp- 
lished, namely: a revaluation of outworn values, a 
teshaping of society. Why, then, should they not go 
back to where they left off in 1914? Why, indeed, 
should they do anything else? 

But the matter goes deeper than that, deeper than 
the war. Actually, the refusal of the artists to be 


altered in their ways, either now, or in 1870, or in 
1861, is due to a profound psychological instinct, the 
instinct to create literature out of the familiar, the 
usual, the well-known and long-felt, not out of the 
unusual, the bizarre. War, in reality not in legend, is 
a shock and disturbance. Aside from the fact that 
thoughtful and sensitive people have come to realize 
that it “settles” nothing, it throws the mind of an 
artist out of gear, and instead of inspiring him with 
subjects, either battle-subjects or the themes of the 
aftermath, it merely puts him, normally, into a state 
in which he can not write at all. It is an instinct of 
self-preservation that sends him back to his familiar 
themes, and a sense, too, that these themes are what 
really matter. If the normal man in his daily life was 
most concerned with war; if war was important to 
him instead of obnoxious, or if he saw to-day, in com- 
pany with a great host of his fellows, any clear vision 
of this “new world” that the editorial writers talk 
about so glibly, then creative literature everywhere 
would be inspired by the war, and affected by the 
aftermath. 

But the normal man is not in any such condition, and 
the artists know it, even if the editorial writers do not. 
War to him is a more foolish and outrageous thing 
than it ever seemed to be to his forbears; and the “new 
world” is a place of bewilderment and confusion, about 
which he has no vision. Eating and sleeping, love and 
children, a home and a job and an income, with the 
emotions and satisfactions and adventures that accom- 
pany these things, are still his chief concern. He has 
very little more capacity to feel emotion at the idea 
of world-unity, let us say, than has the Honourable 
Henry ‘Cabot Lodge. Yet it is the task of the creative 
artist to discover and to portray the soul of the normal 
man; and he is the reader of creative art. 

There is nothing to be discouraged about. The art- 
ists, to be sure, are obliged to go back to where they 
left off in 1914, but, after all, not all the way back. 
The average man has learned a little during the last 
six or eight years. At least he admits a confusion 
about values, where before he felt a complacent, even 
a smug certainty. War’s “heroics” are a trifle more 
tarnished than of old, and here and there may even be 
discerned a healthful cynicism which promises reflec- 
tion. The forces in literature which were gathering 
slowly, gropingly, to express a vision of a really new 
world—not one manufactured in Versailles or Wash- 
ington, but in the soul of man—will go on gathering, 
still slowly, still gropingly, but with a little more mate- 
rial to work with in the hearts and lives of their 
fellows, a little better chance of an emotional response. 

Nor, we venture to predict, will that “great litera- 
ture” when it comes be easily recognizable by our edi- 
torial Jeremiahs, because it will contain neither politics 
nor propaganda, any more than the great literature of 
the past. It will be the record of the lives of men and 
women, in their personal spiritual crises, and it will 
be “different,” and it will be “great,” simply because 
in those crises they will act nobly and yet normally. 
It will not be a result of the war, though possibly has- 
tened by it. It will far more likely be the result of a 
certain influence that entered the world long, long ago 
in Galilee, and has been slowly—how slowly !—under- 
mining various “old worlds” ever since. 

In short, the creative artists are working in a tradi- 
tion, and under an intellectual and spiritual dominion, 
that no war, even a world-war, can much affect. They 
obey, perforce, a deeper law than any made around a 
green baize table. Who would respect them if they 
did not? 
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“THESE BE HARSH WORDS.” 

Our friendly neighbour, the New York Globe, has 
taken us to task for our recent championship of the 
actor’s rights. It is inclined to shoulder the actor 
with responsibility for the present low estate to which 
his art has fallen. Having lost his ancient birthright 
of vagabondage, says the Globe, and degenerated into 
middle-class respectability, the actor is content to 
accept middle-class standards, and to spell success in 
commercial terms rather than in terms of artistic 
achievement. He is primarily an egotist, interested in 
self-exploitation rather than in serving the impersonal 
ends of art; and when he is in a_ position to choose, 
he deliberately prefers long runs to repertoire-work, 
because long runs spell a minimum of effort with a 
maximum of comfort. 

It is the actor himself [says the Globe] who determines 
the character of his art. For him the low music, the glad 
lights and the chicken @ la king after the show. Let those 
who must live plainly also think high. For him publicity 
and the flesh pots; let others struggle obscurely to bring 
forth the fruits of the spirit. 


There is a good deal of truth, unfortunately, in this 
cynical indictment of the actor. But, we would ask, 
to which of the arts would not the same sort of criti- 
cism in large measure apply? How about those pain- 
ters who sacrifice their art to commerce? Their work 
may be seen on perennial display in our art-salons and 
public art-museums. How about those writers who 
sacrifice their art to commerce? They cater to the 
palates of the groundlings in a never ending flood of 
tosh which pours forth daily, weekly and monthly 
from our printing presses. Yet it is unlikely that any 
critic could be found who would say that the future of 
painting is in the hands of the painters who prefer 
prosperity and fame to the lonely work of artistic cre- 
ation ; or who would consign the future of literature to 
the keeping of the authors of the best-sellers. Neither, 
while it boasts such able exponents as Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe, Mr. Mantell, Mr. Hampden and 
Miss Margaret Anglin, can the art of acting be con- 
signed unreservedly to the mercies of the Philistines, 
no matter how greatly they outnumber the elect. 

We have mentioned these five actors, not because 
they by any means exhaust the number of really ex- 
cellent exponents of their art in this country but 
because they have all done something to keep a spark 
of life in the repertoire-system. Mr. Sothern and 
Miss Marlowe, and Mr. Mantell, have for years 
given us competent Shakespearean repertoire, and Mr. 
Hampden has lately made a creditable showing in the 
same field; while Miss Anglin, if we are correctly 
informed, sacrifices a good deal in one way or another 
in order to play an occasional season of repertoire. 
Here are actors with a worthy concept of their art, 
whose records, we believe, disprove the Globe’s accu- 
sation of luxury and sloth. We are inclined to think 
that there would be many more to disprove it if reper- 
toire were commercially a less hazardous undertaking 
than it undoubtedly is at present. But when the ordi- 
nary expenses, in the New York “theatre district,” of 
a modestly produced play with a cast of average size 
amount to $8000 a week, as we were recently 
informed by a trustworthy authority that they do, it 
may be readily understood that the risk of staging an 
unsuccessful play even for one week makes any essay 
in repertoire an undertaking requiring a considerable 
amount of courage in support of artistic conviction. 

On the whole, then, we see no good reason for 
changing our opinion that the obstacles in the way of 
art in the modern theatre are chiefly economic. If life 
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for the actor were one of uninterrupted security in 
long-term plays, we should feel that the Globe’s stric- 
tures were largely justified, but when one considers that 
the life of the average actor is not quite as our con- 
temporary paints it; when one considers that he is 
likely to spend fully as much time looking for engage- 
ments as he does in actual employment, and that 
through the failure of the play in which he has been 
appearing he is likely to find himself thrown out of 
work in mid-season, at a time when engagements are 
hard to get; when one considers these things, then it 
seems wholly reasonable to assume that he would not 
be averse to steady employment in the cast of a reper- 
toire-company. Indeed it seems to us that the actor 
could be a good deal more certain of his chicken @ la 
king and other accompaniments of gilded ease under 
such a system than under the present precarious con- 
ditions of his employment. 

These conditions make it apparent that actors are, 
with comparatively few exceptions, far more the vic- 
tims of the present crushing economic order than they 
are the victims of the flesh pots. For the acting-pro- 
fession is no freer than any other from the effects 
of a constantly overcrowded labour-market. Until 
recently, indeed, members of the acting-profession 
have been in a state of virtual servitude. Small won- 
der, then, if in their forced preoccupation with the 
means of existence they have somewhat lost sight of 
the dignity and purpose of their profession. That is 
no reason, however, for assuming that as their free- 
dom from this preoccupation increases, they will not 
use it in the re-creation of their decaying art. Experi- 
ence has proved that art is the product, not of adver- 
sity, but of abundance and leisure, where the spirit of 
man is free from absorption in his physical needs, to 
express itself in the creation of beautiful works. We 
do not believe that the actor differs from the rest of 
mankind in this respect; we believe that when he is 
really free to create, he will create; and there are not 
a few present signs of creative activity on his part 
which help to convince us that in this view we are right. 


THE NEW FREEDOM. 


QuiTE unexpectedly the prohibition law has added 
to the pleasures of drinking. The simple business of 
enjoying liquor these days has about it a new and 
insurgent flavour which compensates for any lack of 
quality in the product itself. People nowadays imbibe 
their drinks with knowing gestures as though engaged 
in some urbane ritual by which they assure each other 
of their sanity and open-mindedness. Compulsory 
abstinence has turned drinking into a symbol of revolt 
against pestiferous reformers, efficiency-uplifters and 
the whole category of evil-minded purity-seekers. It 
is a sign of life—as convincing as the quiet breaking of 
the buds in springtime. In a country which seemed 
dead, conscripted in body, soul and spirit, it is en- 
couraging to find, now and then, people who drink as 
a matter of principle. 

This romantic gesture of defiance, however, may be 
deemed merely a philosophic gain, at the cost of much 
good liquor, yet it is by no means the only gain that 
prohibition has brought us. Our political thinking, 
unfortunately, is generally cast in such narrow canyons 
of special issues and particular causes that we rarely 
discern the accidental good effects which mistaken legis- 
lation often enough produces. Those who decry pro- 
hibition as an infringement on the inalienable rights 
of the citizen fail altogether to perceive the remarkable 
impetus that the law has given to the Arts and Crafts 
movement throughout the country. Home-brewing 
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clearly is the first attempt to break through our stand- 

ardized machine-made civilization and to substitute 
_ individual initiative and inspiration for the dull same- 
ness of large-scale production. Beer is as varied now 
_ as the people who make it. Wine has reached an un- 
_ heard-of potency. Champagne made of rhubarb is as 
_ daring and lucrative an achievement as anything the 
alchemists of the Middle Ages hoped to accomplish. 
We have suddenly burst through the academic cor- 
_ rectness, so to speak, of our spirituous refreshments, 
_ into the riotous freedom of modern esthetic move- 
ments. New fields of sensation have been opened up 
_ to us by the cubistic and futuristic concoctions of the 
_ day. Modern drinks have done more to discredit 
perspective than modern art. We have reached new 
_ heights of pessimism and explored unsuspected depths 
of optimism. We are in the wild and exuberant stage 
of experimentation where instinct plays havoc with 
_ discretion and the most cautious among us is willing 

to try anything once. 

This revival of self-expression in the art of brewing 
is happily encouraged by the most stringent legislation. 
Tariff-barriers may furnish a sufficient incentive to 
industry, but art flourishes best under the most com- 
plete prohibition. Free-trade enthusiasts and senti- 
mental libertarians who are for ever demanding a 
vacuous freedom, fail to understand the beautiful 
workings of our intricate system of legal encourage- 
ment. They make the grievous mistake of taking law 
_ at its face value. They are egregiously naive with 
a solemnity that would wreck anything human. Even 
a passing acquaintance with human nature and human 
_ psychology makes it abundantly clear that laws, 
whether in art or in government, are a contrivance 
like hurdles, set up for the express purpose of having 
_ the strong and the daring jump over them. In order, 
therefore, to make laws truly beneficent we ought 
sternly to forbid all that we most desire. To be merely 
legal, to be within the law, is an accomplishment of 
the multitude. It is a negative and empty achieve- 
ment, the sterile character of which is nowhere so 
glaringly revealed as in the fact that the multitude is 
for ever facing starvation because it is always law- 
_ abiding. Escape is possible only when laws are so 
provocatively stringent that every one will jump over 
them. This has been achieved in the case of prohi- 
bition; and every right-minded person who prefers life 
rich and full to an empty, cold and legal freedom ought 
to encourage its public enforcement. Starvation could 
_ readily be avoided by merely prohibiting people from 
® eating. 

To stop with the prohibition of drink is to lack 
imagination. The beneficent effects that have been al- 
_ ready secured in this field could easily be attained in 
4 other directions. It is poor sportsmanship to inter- 

 fere with the progress of the race simply because some 
one else is bringing it about. Let the clergy occupy 
themselves with this good work. The adherents of the 
- Arts and Crafts movement lacked vision and courage. 
They timidly limited their efforts to bringing about a 
revival of home-spun linens and old-fashioned furni- 
ture, whereas they might have fathered a revolution. 
_ The effect of prohibiting things is as yet incalculable. 
The principle must be applied with such implacable 
zeal and fervour as only American virtue could render 
_ possible. It is not unreasonable to hope for the most 
amazing results. Let us forbid with the utmost rigour 
of the law everything desirable. Prohibition with its 
consequent “home-brew” has already subtly affected our 
temperaments and developed a new and more convivial 
hospitality among us. The “white collar” and all that it 
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symbolizes might eventually be superseded by an illegal 
and forbidden gaiety of attire, and without doubt the 
prohibition of more vital things would have a corre- 
spondingly deeper effect upon our cultural development. 
Gradually all machine-made articles could be eliminated 
and their manufacture prohibited. Thus most of our 
art and literature might be rescued from the tasteless 
uniformity which present efficiency-methods demand. 
The production of thought which our universities manu- 
facture with such marvellous mechanical ingenuity that 
one thought can not be distinguished from another, 
ought certainly to be rigidly forbidden. The imagina- 
tion is staggered by the possibilities of independent and 
illegal thinking; while the prohibition of all these 
desirable things would bear fruit in a riot of creative 
illegality that would be truly Utopian. 


WAY DOWN EAST. 

For a week or ten days last summer I lived in a Down East 
fishing-village with an English artist and a French medical 
student. In the loft of an old barn we billeted in a dusty 
twilight fragrant with dry-rot, where the Englishman had 
made himself at home earlier in the season by taking out of 
storage a large country bed of ochreous hue, a.chintz-covered 
sofa, a kitchen-table and a kitchen-chair. He had found in 
the same lumber-room three cups and saucers and a teapot, 
a daguerreotype of a country woman in an oval frame, two 
crazy-quilts, a screen and a kerosene lamp, and with these 
modest properties had improvised a background for his 
notable hospitality of the mind and heart. 

In this setting we wove from our wildly variegated tradi- 
tions, in a jargon of English, French and American, a philo- 
sophic pattern that would have seemed bizarre to any of the 
natives who surrounded us, but that was, in fact, simply an 
elaboration in overtones of their own inarticulate philosophy. 
Our dedication to poverty in the service of art, science or 
literature, our laudation of the dignity that can be found in 
following the sense of a calling could easily have been re- 
duced to the terms of their own lives. But, if they had heard 
our condemnation of American civilization as the arch-enemy 
of this morale, they might well have risen and mobbed us 
out of town, belabouring the Frenchman and the Britisher 
as meddlesome foreigners and myself as a traitor and 
renegade. 

These villagers, however, were sterner critics than our- 
selves. In fact, it was because they had been successful in 
rejecting contemporary America that we were drawn to their 
village, that we were living in one of their barns. We had 
been compelled to make ourselves comfortable in a barn be- 
cause these Yankees were still stubbornly resisting the in- 
vasion of contemporary Americans—of “summer people.” 
In every other corner of New England that I have visited, 
their kind have yielded to the city-folk who would turn them 
out of their eighteenth- and seventeenth-century houses for 
the doubtful compensation of money; but here in this fishing- 
village so few native families have capitulated that it is 
virtually impossible to buy shelter in a dwelling-house after 
the first of July. Many a spare-room remains empty during 
the summer season that would rent for ten dollars a week at 
Nantucket or Edgartown, but no amount of persuasive talk 
or flourishing of check-books will open it to a stranger. 

There is here no Board of Trade; no electric light, heat or 
power; no central heating, and not more than a half-dozen 
native houses have had plumbing installed. The poorest in- 
dustrial worker in the nearby mill-towns has more “con- 
veniences” than the richest of these fishermen, but neither 
the fisherman nor his wife yearns for bath-tub, water-closet, 
hot and cold running iwater, electric light or a moving-picture 
house. Actually they conspire against the introduction of 
these things, as the company which planned the erection of 
a power-plant here soon found out. Thus the villagers who 
might have mobbed the three critics of contemporary America 
who were finding refuge in their barn, resolutely reject by deed 
what the critics were rejecting by word. 

I had always suspected that there was something intrin- 
sically corrupt in the so-called modern conveniences, but 
André, the Frenchman, convinced me of this when he 
sketched his return to Toulon after two years at Harvard. 

“The streets were so narrow and paved with cobbles,” he 
said. “I laughed at the little trolley-cars; they were so small, 
dirty and slow, as were the automobiles and the pedestrians, 
for the most part. And I missed my hot shower-bath and 
the places where you can go in and order your food from a 
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counter, For days I was afraid that I had become an Amer- 


ican, but then I began to see the poetry of my country as 
I had never seen it before. I saw France like that couverture 
over there on the bed—made up of so many distinct bright 
parts, but nicely fitted together in a whole. You Americans 
are not a nation like that; not a civilization. You are just 
a lot of people bound together by pipes and wires. And 
then, Mon Dieu, the people of Toulon shout out of the win- 
dows to one another or sing if it pleases them. Here you 
would ring the telephone or turn on the talking-machine. 
No, I didn’t miss the shower-bath for long!” 

André went on to cite a book by a Czecho-Slovakian who 
has become a naturalized American, in which the author tells 
how insidiously the corruption of comfort and convenience 
works in the immigrant from his country. The newcomer 
suffers from nostalgia for years and then, when he has saved 
enough money to return to his native land, finds that he has 
been spoiled for a civilization that is founded in tradition and 
in a nice adjustment of human relations, by another civiliza- 
tion that is based in bodily comfort and hygiene. 

I suppose that a native of that Down East fishing-village 
might have the same experience in returning from a sojourn 
in industrial America to the eighteenth-century repose of his 
home town. He might very well miss the cafeteria, the 
“Bijou Dream,” and the tiled bath of the Y. M. C. A. to such 
an extent that he would be blind to the wisdom of his own 
people in having kept clear of the machine that stamps out 
men and women for industrial purposes like the universal 
joints that will fit all makes of automobiles. 

But I met one young man, during my stay in the village, 
who had kept his judgment unimpaired by modern con- 
veniences while seeing the world, and who had returned and 
easily readjusted himself to the life of a lobster-fisherman. 
He was so rugged and of such superior intelligence that I 
could be sure he had not been worsted in the business life 
of the large New England town where he had settled after 
four years at a small university. He had taught school, too, 
and I know that he must have done well as a teacher; for 
he made me see the business of catching and marketing lob- 
sters in the twinkling of an eye, and asked me a few pertinent 
questions about my own agricultural pursuits that instantly 
tapped the source of information and made it flow freely. 
But he had not been able to find in any other vocation the 
satisfaction that he had found in fishing for lobsters and 
tautog; so he had put his savings to work in 163 lobster- 
pots and a seven-hundred-dollar cat-boat. 

“Ts there much money in lobsters?” a travelling salesman 
from a wholesale grocery-house asked the young fisherman 
in the village store one evening. It was a rhetorical question. 
I could see by the knowing look in the boiled eye of this 
fancy pedlar with his lodge-emblem and his pink jowls and 
dewlap that he knew there was much hard work and relatively 
small compensation in tending 163 lobster-pots. 

“Oh, no! Not a great deal.” The fisherman smiled blandly. 
“Just a little more than a living. But then, I like the water.” 

Epwarp TowNsEND Booru. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOLS. 


Are the vocations discrediting vocational education? 
Is the quest for “personality” leading us back to a 
more liberal culture? Such questions occur when one 
considers the advertisements which appear every day 
in our newspapers under the heading of “Help 
Wanted” wherein desperate employment-managers at- 
tempt to sift from the mass of unpromising applicants 
of unimpeachable training the hypothetical Right Man. 

One such advertisement which appeared recently 
in the columns of a Boston evening paper becomes in 
the imagination of the philosophical reader a skeleton- 
ized biography, a rough sketch for the hero of a realis- 
tic novel of modern life: and the symbol of the Amer- 
ican ideal of practical success—happily, it is success in 
which personal quality plays an essential part. The 
prescription reads as follows: 

Wanted: a man capable of filling the position of personal 
assistant to the president of a large corporation. Preferably 
married; from thirty to forty years of age. Personality, will- 
power and tact in dealing with other executives essential. Some 
experience in personnel work, and an interest along co-opera- 
tive lines will be advantageous; must be able to analyse figures 
and reports. The right man will have considerable organizing 
ability and a background of big-business dealings, 


Does it not behoove the custodians of education to 
take particular notice of advertisements such as this, 
to weigh such demands, without prejudice or pre- 
possession; to discover their relation, on the one hand, 
to the service of mankind, and on the other to the 
current methods and curricula lof our schools and 
colleges? 

Let the educators ask themselves, for example, how 
large a part technical training plays in the fitting of 
the Right Man for such preferment as is offered in 
the foregoing advertisement; and how much depends 
upon the cultivation of a sense of more humane values 
which comes through a sterner discipline of mind and 
imagination and will. For instance, a man may gain 
from his college courses in economics a knowledge of 
co-operative experiments in industry and the ability 
“to analyse figures and reports.” On the other hand, 
“organizing ability” and a background of “big-busi- 
ness dealings” are the attainments of the mature man 
which he derives from an apprenticeship served after 
leaving college. But where is he to develop the “per- 
sonality, will power, tact,” which are held to be “es- 
sential,” whereas certain of the more technical qualifi- 
cations are considered to be merely “advantageous” ? 

At our colleges, there is no course of study, no de- 
partment, no special regime that alone can ensure a 
man such qualifications as these. So far as they can 
be induced by education, they will come through the 
liberal training of the whole man in relation to the 
world in which he lives. Such training is now the 
special concern of the college of liberal arts, just as 
the training of a religious ministry was the concern 
of the university of the Middle Ages. Surely the 
training of a laity to know the truth and to pursue it 
in the affairs of this world is at least as noble and 
necessary an undertaking as that of equipping scholas- 
tically picked men for the reiteration of dogma and 
for the detection of truth and error in theological dis- 
putation. 

Further analysis of these “Help Wanted” advertise- 
ments reveals an emphasis in the demands of employ- 
ers which may surprise many advocates of business 
training, many vocational advisors, and many boys and 
girls who are impetuously stampeding the technical 
courses in our high schools and colleges. As set forth 
laconically in the newspaper-columns, the desirable 
qualifications for an employee are discovered to be as 
follows: for men—ability, personality, “push,” sterling 
quality, business ability, executive ability, knowledge 
of general business affairs, character, personal force, 
fitness to advance into an executive position, ability to 
meet and interview officers of other corporations, hon- 
esty, faithfulness, a “live wire,” knowledge of pro- 
gressive methods, ability to analyse figures and reports, 
organizing ability; and for women—brightness, con- 
scientiousness, college training, executive ability, good 
appearance, refinement, initiative, advertising exper- 
ience, attractive personality, knowledge of retailing, 
ability to inspire co-workers, truth, honesty, tact, 
diplomacy. Though many advertisers add to these 
requirements requests for a letter stating the appli- 
cant’s training and experience, yet obviously the 
primary emphasis is not on these. 

From such a brief survey of the “want ads” of an 
evening paper it would appear that the qualifications 
chiefly demanded by employers may be roughly sum- 
marized under three inclusive headings as follows: 
Personality and executive ability 


Moral qualities 
Technical knowledge 


Men 12, Women 11 
Men 4, Women 4 
Men 3, Women 3 


This classification, imperfect as it is, reveals the fact 
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that the demand for personality and moral excellence 
takes precedence over the demand for technical in- 
formation. 
The form which this demand for what may be 
called personal qualities, often takes in these advertise- 
ments is another indication of the inferiority of the 
position of women in the commercial world, and is a 


_ somewhat ominous indication of the nature of what is 


especially required of them. Some technical know- 
ledge is of course desired, but in general it is social 


qualities of one sort or another that are most in de- 
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mand—good appearance, “attractive personality,” 
diplomacy, are what employers frankly seek. 
In meeting this special situation, our educational 


e leaders face one of the most critical problems which 


4 
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the modern industrial situation has imposed upon them. 
As long as men constitute so large a proportion of the 
employing class, and the mass of women—generally 
young women—are in positions of inferiority, it seems 
to be inevitable that sex-attraction must remain a 
decisive factor in many areas of employment; a fact 
which will continue to affect unfavourably the woman’s 
attitude towards her work, and to determine her rela- 
tions to her employer and to her associates. There is, 
of couse, nothing new in this; it is merely an extension 
of the economic motive which has always led so many 
women to rely on sex-attraction rather than upon 
competence as a means to success. Education, of 
course, is the only antidote for such conditions, but 


_ what sort of education will best meet the need? 


Besides these implications in the social situation of 
women employees, there is significance in the emphasis 
that is laid on moral values by employers in their 
requirements for both men and women. This raises 
anew the question of the time and place and manner 
for that ethical training which, rightly or wrongly, sec- 
_ tarian moralists have banished from the modern school. 
The insistence by employers upon these qualities is 

but another indication of the moral laxity that is now 
so generally apparent, a deterioration which can not 
be attributed wholly to the late war. 

College training as at present organized, especially 


in our larger State-universities, with its cross between 


_ “practical” and traditional subjects, is not fitted to cope 
with this social situation. This fact has been abun- 
dantly proved. A few picked students may secure a 
certain amount of extra-curricular training in execu- 


_in financial affairs through the management of athletic 
teams, class “proms,” fraternity houses, and the like; 


ie but not even such student-activities are able to provide 
all the moral training, even in such qualities as honesty 
__and tact, which the business world demands. 


On the other hand, most college authorities to-day 
are frankly baffled by the current student-theory of 
“get by” in any sort of obligation, by the popular creed 
of “I should worry,” by the rising wave of cheating, 
cribbing, stealing, and class-room dishonesty of every 


_ sort. Moreover, the average State university, being 


limited by its constituency to the teaching of such 
things as are “practical” and favourable in the sight 
of the least philosophical of State legislators, is totally 
unequipped with ideals or machinery or personnel for 
the inculcation of a worthier view. There seems to be 


_ small likelihood at present that the Right Man of 


- 


_ “character,” “faithfulness,” and “inherent honesty” 
whom employers are seeking will emerge from our 
colleges of commerce which the generous States of 
this Union, with the encouragement of their Chambers 
of Commerce, have established for his benefit. Yet 
it is surely a “practical” function of education to give 
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direction and aim to youth, by training the personality, 
the moral quality, and the understanding, and thus to 
form the responsible worker or leader of whom modern 
business and the professions stand so much in need. 
Opportunity presents itself to-day for essential co- 
operation between the leaders of business and of edu- 
cation. 

For it should be observed that the employer’s em- 
phasis upon personality as a test of fitness marks a 
corresponding’ decline in his faith in the so-called 
efficiency-test, which has provided so strong an argu- 
ment for undergraduate-courses in commerce, journal- 
ism, and other vocational subjects. That human per- 
sonality has come again to the fore is due in part, 
strangely enough, to that sordidly practical and des- 
tructively impersonal business, war. Army experience 
proved beyond all doubt what many a veteran in indus- 
try and the professions had long believed, that, given 
the right man and the right incentive, technical know- 
ledge of a routine sort can be taught with greater ac- 
curacy and greater economy after the man has left the 
training-school and is at work on the job. Technical 
skill of something better than the routine kind is, of 
course, usually the result of postgraduate study and 
not of a highly specialized undergraduate course. 

Yet this undergraduate course, if it is not to develop 
technicians, must develop men who are at least capable 
of success. For if education is to commend itself to 
the rank and file of our democracy it must show that 
culture is something more than a panacea, that the 
training of the human faculties provides something 
more than a spiritual armour of defence against the 
uses of adversity. It must prove that a college educa- 
tion prepares a man for a more interesting and a more 
influential life; because it gives him a better under- 
standing of himself and the world about him; because 
it steadies his judgment with a sense of perspective 
and proportion; because it sharpens his perception of 
truth and reason and of the operation of law; because, 
through literature, philosophy, history, and the arts, it 
develops his will power and imagination and directs 
his feeling, shapes his ambition and promotes self- 
discipline, tolerance, and sympathy. Thus personality 
is developed on a basis of understanding, which is 
something much more than mere knowledge or tech- 
nical efficiency. 

Our colleges must reshape their programme to such 
a ministry, redefine their goal in terms of power and 
understanding, and plan the approaches by stages that 
are suited to the progress not of social and intellectual 
aristocrats picked in number and degree, but of the 
thousands of boys and girls whom, for a variety of 
motives, democracy is crowding into our college halls. 
Such an adjustment of education to contemporary 
needs would relate classroom-theory in some measure 
to the highest practical success in life; for it is practical 
success which the mass of men will always seek, the 
achievement of the Right Man in a competitive world 
of men. 

[t is unintelligent and useless for our colleges to 
belittle or discredit commercial achievement. To 
truckle to it is just as bad. Wisdom lies in recognizing 
that a part of the proper task of the college is to study 
the requirements of modern industry, and to endeavour 
to train for the work of the business world a type of 
personality that shall add quality to success. For the 
business man is, after all, a citizen, and on his wisdom 
depends much more than the fortunes of trade. 

It is, then, the college of liberal arts which should 
provide for the business man—its erstwhile opponent 
—that incomparable assistant who with the cynical 
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desperation of Diogenes he is seeking to-day. With 
some timely revision of its methods and its studies, 
with adequate classrooms and dormitories and books, 
and above all with a progressive professorate no 
longer disspirited and overburdened, it should provide 
not merely the “inherently honest” Right Man for 
the corporation-president’s personal assistant, not 
merely the “conscientious young lady” for whom his 
office-manager pleads, but these and that president and 
that manager also, trained and equipped to meet the 
problems of a greater office with a greater honesty and 
faithfulness to a larger social trust. 
HELEN Sard HucHEs. 


AND SO TO-DAY. 
And so to-day—they lay him away— 
the boy nobody knows the name of— 
the buck private—the unknown soldier— 
the doughboy who dug under and died 
when they told him to—that’s him. 


Down Pennsylvania Avenue to-day the riders go, 
men and boys riding horses, roses in their teeth, 
stems of roses, rose-leaf stalks, rose-dark leaves— 
the line of the green ends in a red rose flash. 


Skeleton men and boys riding skeleton horses, 
the rib-bones shine, the rib-bones curve, 

shine with savage, elegant curves— 

a jawbone runs with a long white slant, 

a skull-dome runs with a long white arch, 
bone-triangles click and rattle, 

elbows, ankles, white line slants— 

shining in the sun, past the White House, 

past the Treasury Building, Army and Navy Buildings, 
on to the mystic white Capitol Dome— 

so they go down Pennsylvania Avenue to-day, 
skeleton men and boys riding skeleton horses, 
stems of roses in their teeth, 

rose dark leaves at their white jaw slants— 

and a horse-laugh question nickers and whinnies, 
moans with a whistle out of horse-head teeth: 
why? who? where? 


(“The big fish—eat the little fish— 

the little fish—eat the shrimps— 

and the shrimps—eat mud’— 

said a cadaverous man—with a black umbrella— 
spotted with white polka dots—with a missing 
ear—with a missing foot and arms— 

with a missing sheath of muscles 

singing to the silver sashes of the sun.) 


And so to-day—they lay him away— 
the boy nobody knows the name of— 
the buck private—the unknown soldier— 
the doughboy who dug under and died 
when they told him to—that’s him. 
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If he picked himself and said, “I am ready to die, 
if he gave his name and said, “Here, my country, take me,” 
then the baskets of roses to-day are for the Boy, 

the flowers, the songs, the steamboat whistles, 

the proclamations of the honourable orators, 

they are all for the Boy—that’s him. 


If the Government of the Republic picked him saying, 
“You are wanted, your country, the Republic, takes you”— 
if the Republic put a stethoscope to his heart 

and looked at his teeth and tested his eyes and said, 
“You are a citizen of the Republic and a sound animal 
in all parts and functions—the Republic takes you”— 
then to-day the baskets of flowers are all for the Republic, 
the roses, the songs, the steamboat whistles, 

the proclamations of the honourable orators— 

they are all for the Republic. 


And so to-day—they lay him away— 
and an understanding goes—his long sleep shall be 


under arms and arches near the Capitol Dome— 

there is an authorization—he shall have tomb com- 
panions— 

the martyred presidents of the Republic— 

the buck private—the unknown soldier—that’s him. 


The man who was war-commander of the armies of the 
Republic 

rides down Pennsylvania Avenue— 

The man who is peace-commander of the armies of the 
Republic 

rides down Pennsylvania Avenue— 

for the sake of the Boy, for the sake of the Republic. 


(And the hoofs of the skeleton horses 

all drum soft on the asphalt footing— 

so soft is the drumming, so soft the roll call 

of the grinning sergeants calling the roll call— 

so soft is it all—a camera-man murmurs, “Moon- 
shine.’’) 


Look—who salutes the coffin— 

lays a wreath of remembrance 

on the box where a buck private 

sleeps a clean dry sleep at last— 

look—it is the highest ranking general 

of the officers of the armies of the Republic. 


(Among pigeon corners of the Congressional Library 

—they file documents quietly, casually, all in a day’s 

work—this human document, the buck private nobody 

knows the name of—they file away in granite and 
steel 

—with music and roses, salutes, proclamations of the 
honourable orators.) 


Across the country, between two ocean shore-lines, 
where cities cling to rail and water routes, 

there people and horses stop in their foot-tracks, 
cars and wagons stop in their wheel-tracks— 

faces at street-crossings shine with a silence 

of eggs laid in a row on a pantry shelf— 

among the ways and paths of the flow of the Republic 
faces come to a standstill, sixty clock-ticks count— 

in the name of the Boy, in the name of the Republic. 


(A million faces a thousand miles from Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue 

stay frozen with a look, a clock-tick, a moment— 

skeleton riders on skeleton horses—the nickering, 
high, horse laugh, 

the whinny and the howl up Pennsylvania Avenue: 
who? why? where?) 


(So people far from the asphalt footing of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue 

look, wonder, mumble—the riding white-jaw phan- 
toms ride hi-eeee, 

hi-eeee, hi-yi hi-yi hi-eeee—the proclamations of the 
honourable 

orators mix with the top-sergeants whistling the 
roll call.) 


If when the clock-ticks counted sixty, 

when the heartbeats of the Republic 

came to a stop for a minute, 

if the Boy had happened to sit up, 

happening to sit up as Lazarus sat up, in the story, 
then the first shivering language to drip off his mouth 
might have come as, “Thank God,” or “Am I dreaming?” 
or “What the hell” or “When do we eat?” 

or “Kill ’em, kill ’em, the sons a bitches,” 

or “Was that ...arat...ran over my face?” 

or “For Christ’s sake, gimme water, gimme water,” 

or “Blub blub, bloo bloo.. .” 

or any bubbles of shell-shock gibberish 

from the gashes of No Man’s Land. 


Maybe some buddy knows, 
some sister, mother, sweetheart, 
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maybe some girl who sat with him once 
when a two-horn silver moon 

slid on the peak of a house-roof gable, 

and promises lived in the air of the night, 
when the air was filled with promises, 
when any little slip-shoe lovey 

could pick a promise out of the air. 


“Feed it to ’em, 

they lap it up, 

teem 4. bull 
Said a movie news-reel camera-man, 
Said a Washington newspaper-correspondent, 
Said a baggage-handler lugging a trunk, 
Said a two-a-day vaudeville-juggler, 
Said a hanky-pank selling jumping-jacks. 
“Hokum—they lap it up,” said the bunch. 


And a tall scar-face ball-player, 

Played out as a ball-player, 

Made a speech of his own for the hero boy, 

Sent an earful of his own to the dead buck private: 
“Tt’s all safe now, buddy, 
Safe when you say yes, 
Safe for the yes-men.” 


He was a tall scar-face battler 

With his face in a newspaper 

Reading want-ads, reading jokes, 

Reading love, murder, politics, 

Jumping from jokes back to the want-ads, 
Reading the want-ads first and last— 

The letters of the word JOB, “J-O-B,” 
Burnt like a shot of bootleg booze 

In the bones of his head— 

In the wish of his scar-face eyes. 


The honourable orators, 

Always the honourable orators, 

Buttoning the buttons on their Prince Alberts, 
Pronouncing the syllables “sac-ri-fice,” 

Juggling those bitter salt-soaked syllables— 

Do they ever gag with hot ashes in their mouths? 
Do their tongues ever shrivel with a pain of fire 
Across those simple syllables “‘sac-ri-fice” ? 


(There was one orator people far off saw. 
He had on a gunnysack shirt over his bones, 
And he lifted an elbow socket over his head, 
- And he lifted a skinny signal finger. 
And he had nothing to say, nothing easy— 
He mentioned ten million men, mentioned them as having 
gone west, mentioned them as shoving up the daisies. 
We could write it all on a postage stamp, what he said. 
He said it and quit and faded away, 
A gunnysack shirt on his bones.) : 
: (Stars of the night sky, 
did you see that phantom fadeout, 
did you see those phantom riders, 
skeleton riders on skeleton horses, 
stems of roses in their teeth, 
rose leaves red on white-jaw slants, 
grinning along on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the top-sergeants calling roll calls— 
did their horses nicker a horse laugh? 
did the ghosts of the bony battalions 
move out and on, up the Potomac, over on the Ohio, 
and out to the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Red 
River, 
and down to the Rio Grande, and on to the Yazoo, 
over to the Chattahoochee and up to the Rappahan- 
nock? 
did you see ’em, stars of the night sky?) 


“ee so to-day—they lay him away— 

the boy nobody knows the name of— 

they lay him away in granite and steel— 

with music and roses—under a flag— 

under a sky of promises. Cart SANDBURG. 
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MUSIC. 
ERIK SATIE, HUMORIST. 


“T think that life is far too important a thing ever to talk seri- 
ously about it.”—‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 

THIRTY years ago it occurred to an obscure young 
pianist who played at the “Chat Noir” in Montmartre 
to write down some of the curious tunes he was in the 
habit of improvising. He decided then that he could 
get along very well without the use of key-signatures, 
bar-lines, and rests; and now he is asking the per- 
formers of his music to play a certain passage “like 
a nightingale with the toothache,” and another “in the 
most profound silence”; and through his latest pieces 
he sprinkles delightfully suggestive words such as 
these: “This is the hunt after a lobster. The hunters 
descend to the bottom of the water. They run. The 
sound of a horn is heard at the bottom of the sea. 
The lobster is tracked. The lobster weeps.” Surely 
here is one who possesses at least the spirit, if not the 
talent, necessary for the proper musical interpretation 
of Lewis Carroll’s “Mad Hatter’s Song,” and in point 
of fact, Erik Satie’s setting of that song is one of his 
most successful achievements. One might have guessed 
that the professor of mathematics with the streak of 
humour that flamed into the genius of “Alice in Won+ 
derland” would be the favourite writer of this bizarre 
Parisian. The two have much in common. 

As the sole representative of the elemental low- 
comic spirit in the musical world of to-day—and of 
all time—Satie holds a curious position. He is a fig- 
ure in brilliant relief against the grey background of 
seriousness in music, but one does not yet know 
whether to envy or to pity his prominence. He is alter- 
nately derided, admired, feared, loved, and hated. His 
buffoonery puzzles even while it charms or disgusts; 
we are not used to it; even such rarely humorous 
things as the halting bassoon in the scherzo of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony do not prepare us for 
Satie’s “Three Pieces in the Form of a Pear.” Litera- 
ture has had its clowns, conscious as well as uncon- 
scious, but Satie is the first avowed clown of music— 
and in this connexion it may be noted that the fun in 
his literary commentary is much more quickly and 
easily grasped than the somewhat elusive satire and 
irony of his music. 

Erik Satie could exist nowhere but in Paris. In any 
other place he would undoubtedly have been crushed 
long ago into something more restrained in spirit— 
and in intellect. One can not imagine, for instance, an 
American or English publisher daring to print the 
“Automatic Descriptions” or the “Disagreeable Vis- 
tas.” Amazement and incredulity are the usual first 
reactions to Satie. After the reader discovers that his 
eyes and ears are not deceiving him, his next impulse 
is to dismiss this disturbing phenomenon completely 
either as an eccentric poseur or as a hopeless idiot. 
Satie may very well be something of both, but is prob- 
ably a good deal more besides. 

Those who deny Satie any intellectual powers, even 
when they admit that there is both frivolity and mys- 
ticism in his spiritual composition, point for corrobora- 
tion to his very ignominious career at the Paris Con- 
servatory. But they are likely to overlook the fact 
that success at that rigidly administered institution was 
hardly likely to be the lot of a lad who had acquired 
such a fondness for the exotic quality of the liturgic 
chants that he immediately began to write long succes- 
sions of parallel common chords and_ seventh-and 
ninth-harmonies, thus antedating the impressionistic 
technique of Debussy by several years. 
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In harmony with his strong distaste for the academic 
atmosphere, and perhaps also as an expression of his 
feeling of revolt against the deadheads of the Con- 
servatory, he permitted himself in his youth to be 
employed in none-too-respectable cafés and cabarets, 
playing and singing and composing gay and ephemeral 
popular music-hall ditties. For a time and after a 
fashion he was evidently very happy in this cabaret 
atmosphere: one side of his personality, at any rate, 
found opportunity for complete self-expression. The 
Montmartre associations are henceforth clearly trace- 
able in the quality of his humour and of his music: a 
darkly-coloured but superficial polish, a sardonic effer- 
vescence marks the outward form of all his subse- 
quent work, whatever its ultimate inner content or 
significance may be. He seems to have shown but 
little ambition until he hit upon the novel method of 
attracting the attention of a sluggish public by plac- 
ing arresting, fantastic titles over his compositions, and 
by writing no less fantastic comments upon them. In 
this way, between 1886 and 1890, he brought out four 
provocative sets of compositions: “Ogives,” “Sara- 
bands,” “Gymnopédies,” and “Gnossiennes.” 

Slightly exotic, but very charming music is much of 
this early group. To-day, against our background of 
Strawinsky, Ornstein, and Schoenberg, these pieces 
sound comprehensible and transparent, and it is diffi- 
cult to see why they should have created any anti- 
revolutionary furore when they first appeared. They 
are either languidly mysterious, as the ““Gymnopédies,” 
which are appropriately based on the medizval Greek 
minor modes, or are more lively and fantastic, as the 
“Gnossiennes,” which make use of the Gipsy and other 
Eastern-European scales. It is in the “Sarabandes” 
that we find the exploitation of many of the harmonic 
devices that distinguish the present French “cult of 
subtlety.” The delicate nuances and symmetrical mel- 
odies of these pieces were greatly admired by Ravel 
and Debussy, and the latter orchestrated two of the 
“Gymnopédies.”” Satie’s influence can be seen not only 
in the early efforts of the Impressionists, but, in a 
different way, even in so late a thing as “Général 
Lavine, Eccentric,” in Debussy’s second book of pre- 
ludes. Measure-divisions are dispensed with in the 
“Gnossiennes,” yet the rhythms are fixed and regular; 
Satie’s freedom here is quite another thing from that 
of his later works, or from that of Mr. Cyril Scott’s 
piano sonata, in which extremely irregular, ever-shift- 
ing rhythms are indicated throughout with conven- 
tional notation. 

The early anarchistic tendencies of Satie are essen- 
tially superficial and innocuous; the music itself is 
not too bitter even for the nineteenth-century palate. 
I have known the “Gymnopédies” and the first and 
third “Gnossiennes” to be used very effectively and 
appropriately in church services, as long as the con- 
gregations remained in happy ignorance of the dia- 
bolical source and titles of the tunes that stirred their 
devotional spirit so deeply. It is chiefly in his nota- 
tion and in his commentary that Satie is revolutionary 
in these compositions. Here, for example, are the re- 
marks that accompany the third “Gnossienne” : 

Conseillezg vous soigneusement—Munissez-vous de clairvoy- 
ance—Seul, pendant un instant—De maniére a obtenir un 
creux—Trés perdu—Portez cela plus loin—Ouvrez la téte— 
Enfouissez le son. 

For performances of this nature he was greatly ad- 
mired by the cubist artists of the day, and was hailed 
by some as a “musical cubist.” But the cacophony 
that distinguishes his latest work was rather slow in 
superseding his early clarity of expression. Even now 
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he permits himself all-too-rare moments of almost 
childishly clean loveliness. 

Satie’s first revelling in the sensuous beauty of 
shifting harmonies and curiously balanced melodic 
lines was interrupted by a violent insurgence of his 
deep mystical strain, already manifested in the spell 
that the old church music had exercised over him. The 
vogue of “Parsifal” and a somewhat belated gust of 
Pre-Raphaelitism blowing down from England fanned 
his mysticism into a blaze that lasted some five years, 
during which he wrote things like “Le Fils des Etoiles, 
Wagnérie kaldeenne du Sar Péladan,” “Upsub” (a 
Christian ballet with one character), “Les Sonneries 
de la Rose-Croix,” “Danses Gothiques,” and “La 
Messe des Pauvres.” Aside from their mystical qua- 
lity, these works are distinguished by a more daring 
harmonic scheme smacking of Scriabin and Strawin- 
sky, side by side with the most banal commonplaces, 
and by the increasing grotesqueness of the commentary, 
which in these compositions sounds strangely out of 
place. This strange period of Satie’s activity was per- 
haps a normal reaction from his too long unrestrained 
frivolity, but it was destined to be followed by a 
vigorous reassertion of pure fun and irony. His mys- 
tical bent, however, has not a little to do with the 
whimsical quality of much of his later humour. 

The “Piéces Froides” (1897) mark the beginning of 
Satie’s final period of ever-growing intellectual extrav- 
aganza. The real Satie now begins to emerge, un- 
restrained, wildly fantastic in both the form and the 
content of his music, yet always with a puzzling air of 
superior sophistication. By 1912 he is well into his 
new manner; his grinning mask begins to wear its 
characteristic expressions, irritating, stimulating, dis- 
gusting, and at times irresistibly funny. In the “Veri- 
tables Préludes Flasques, pour un Chien,” beginning 
with a “Sévere Réprimande,” the subject and its treat- 
ment are perfectly suited to each other, and the result 
is a work of art that is unmatched in its own peculiar 
genre. 

The year 1913 saw a remarkable flowering of Satie’s 
fancy; a prodigious number of small suites was pro- 
duced within a period of a few months, from the 
“Descriptions Automatiques” to the “Croquis et Aga- 
ceries d’un Gros Bonhomme en Bois.” The “Parade” 
ballet and a few simpler things that have appeared since 
1917 show a partial return to comprehensibility, and 
the latest reports from Paris tell of an entirely new 
Satie, an interpreter of the severe gaiety and pathos 
of the life and character of Socrates. 

Disregarding for the moment any formal, musical, 
or spiritual significance that Satie’s works may pos- 
sess, it might be well to observe their value just as 
pure fun. Satie is entertaining and stimulating merely 
as a clown and a buffoon, even if he is really nothing 
else. Certainly there is an abundance of humour, friv- 
olity, and queerness for its own sake in both his text 
and his music. Take, for instance, the delightful par- 
ody of Clementi that we find in the “Sonatina Bureau- 
cratique” (1917), to the alternately ingenious and banal 
strains of which we read this commentary : 

(Allegro) He’s off. He goes merrily to his office, gambol- 
ing along with a contented nod of his head. He is in love 
with a pretty and very elegant lady. Also with his penholder, 
his cuffs of green lustring, and his Chinese skull-cap. He walks 
with long strides, scrambles up the stairs three steps at a time. 
What a rush! As he seats himself in his armchair he feels 
happy, and he shows it. (Andante) He muses over his pro- 
motion. Perhaps he may get a raise without having to be 
promoted. He intends to move next quarter. He has his 
eye on an apartment—if only the raise comes off !—Renewed 


contemplation of his prospects. (Vivace) He hums an old 
tune which he has collected in Lower Brittany with the aid 
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of a deaf-and-dumb. A neighbouring piano is playing Clem- 
enti. How sad it is. He dares to waltz! (He, not the 
piano.) All that is very sad. The piano resumes its labour. 
Our friend interrogates himself benevolently. The cold Breton 
air gets into his head. The piano goes on. Alas, it is time 
to leave his office—his dear office. ‘Courage, let’s be off,’ 
says he. 

Here the music is as genial as the text. In some of 
the other pieces, however, an extravagance of the fancy 
is displayed that is almost too wild and fantastic to be 
endured. The Satie humour sometimes becomes almost 
a nightmare. Apropos of nothing, we are told in the 
“Embryons Desseches” that the sun has gone out in 
the rain and may not be back again, that there is no 
tobacco, but that happily we do not smoke. In the 
“automatic description” of a lantern we are told to 
refrain from lighting it, to light it, to blow it out, and 
to put our hands in our pockets—all of which is rather 


_ queer, to say the least. 


Yet this queerness has some value. The great vice 
of musicians in general, and particularly of modern 
musicians, is a disposition to take themselves too seri- 
ously. One needs only to glance through the illustra- 
tions and announcements in any weekly musical journal 
to see that this is so. Satie’s pure nonsense is a much- 
needed antidote to this rampant spirit of tempera- 
mental egoism. For those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear, Satie indulges in some very effective gen- 
eral ridicule of musical pedantry, sentimentality, and 
superficiality, and his burlesque-methods are sometimes 
aimed against particular creeds and their sponsors. The 


_ works of his middle period smite the decaying post- 


Wagnerian tradition rather heavily, Grieg is delicately 


satirized in the “Piéces Froides,” and in the “d’Edri- 


ophthalma” we come upon a curiously garbled version 
of the Chopin funeral march—unblushingly labelled, 
“Citation de la célébre mazurka de Schubert’”—showing 
how close to the insufferably banal is its much-admired 
trio. With one or two clever touches he has made the 
thing absolutely impossible. 

I have already pointed out that his early pieces are 
a real contribution to the form of the musical minia- 
ture; it needs but little demonstration to prove that the 
“Gymnopédies” and “Gnossiennes” are extremely well- 
constructed and beautiful works of art, and not, as 
has been said, absolutely devoid of any trace of form. 
As “absolute music” one might also suggest an exam- 
ination of the very beautiful and striking ‘“‘Airs a faire 
fuir” from the “Piéces Froides.” The value of the 
later pieces, however, does not reside in them intrinsic- 
ally, but consists chiefly in their pointing the way to a 
new freedom of technique, in their courageous use of 
iconoclastic harmony and of hitherto unheard-of 
liberties with both rhythm and melody. 

Satie’s bizarre directions and notes also represent a 
step forward in their revolt against the stereotyped 
Italian musical terminology. His “sur du velours 
jaunie;,’ “sec comme un coucou,’ “leger comme un 
@uf,” and like expressions have perhaps helped Scria- 


- bin to his “avec une céleste volupté,’ Karg-Elert to 


his “rauh und grimmig dareinfahrend,” and Mr. Percy 
Grainger to his “louden lots,” “hugely,” “clatteringly,” 
“hold till blown” (for singers), and to his titles and 
‘comments in his “Nutshell” suite, in which he really 
seems to take some cognizance of the entirely new 


method of combining music with literature that has 


been developed by Satie out of his fantastic directions 
to the performer. The expression of humour in pure 


_ music is really an almost impossible achievement, and 
_ Satie, like anyone else, has been forced to call in the 
vaid of another art. 


Satie has chosen to speak from behind a comic mask, 1 


but it is the task of those who follow him to attempt 
to penetrate his grinning clown’s disguise and see if 
he stands for any real spiritual message to his genera- 
tion. If he were only a partially unbalanced poseur 
he might still entertain us with his fun, and assist in 
the formal development of the art of music, but if he 
is more than just this, then there must be some definite 
point to the antics of the fool and jester. The mystic- 
ism of his second period seems to point to a graver 
outlook on life, and avowedly, at least, he is “serious 
in his attempt to produce music that is good, and beau- 
tiful, and true.” 

The solution he proposes to the problems of art and 
life is undoubtedly the discovery of the essential irony 
inherent in all things. He sees that there are at least 
two sides to every problem; he can sympathize with 
each in turn, and ridicule the one while admiring the 
other; but what gives him his greatest charm is the 
feeling he induces in his audience that he sympathizes 
even with the particular thing he is at the moment 
deriding. 

As a musical representative of the modern spirit of 
unrestrained satire, he has dared to attempt things that 
were never even imagined before. Even if his attempts 
have not been inevitably successful, we must admire 
the courage that prompted them. His unfailing good 
humour is a thing to be grateful for: one needs only 
to compare the geniality of all his irony with the bitter, 
sardonic irony of Scriabin’s “Poéme Satanique.” 
Satie certainly expresses dissatisfaction with the world 
as it is, but he does not seek relief in endless com- 
plaints; he looks for it rather in the cheerful domain 
of pure nonsense. 

In his external programme and in his technique he 
is more frivolous, but in his ultimate zsthetic purpose 
he is infinitely more serious than are other composers 
who have attempted humour in music. Beside his 
work, things like Debussy’s “La Boite 4 Joujoux,” 
John Alden Carpenter’s “In a Perambulator,” or 
Ravel’s “Ma Mére 1’Oie” seem rather drab in their 
execution and purposeless in their final effect. 

The humour that covers Satie’s graver purposes 
sometimes reminds one of the wild fun that accom- 
panies the starkest tragedy in such a work as Thomas 
Hardy’s “A Few Crusted Characters.” Hardy’s irony, 
however, is seldom so genial as Satie’s. Like many 
of the comic pictures that appear in our Sunday news- 
papers, Satie’s work contains a great deal of what is 
whimsical and uproarious, but none the less philosoph- 
ical and serious, and critical of contemporary art and 
morals, suggesting at times an intelligible interpreta- 
tion of life. His wit, nonsense, satire, and diamond- 
hard unsentimentality are surely very desirable qua- 
lities in a working-philosophy for the present age. 

ERNEST BRENNECKE, 


MISCELLANY. 


I wonper if the Irish Free State will set up a monu- 
ment to or even write the epitaph of James Fintan Lalor. 
Probably it will not. Now that the class that Lalor strove 
to liberate—the Irish farmers—have become peasant 
proprietors, a reminder of Lalor’s doctrine might not 
be at all welcome, and yet of the Evangelists of Irish 
revolution—Padraic Pearse named them as Wolfe Tone, 
John Mitchel, Thomas Davis and Fintan Lalor—Lalor 
is the one whose speech still lives. He saw what Davitt 
and Parnell were led to see—that the Irish legislative 
question could never be forced to a solution until it be- 
came linked to something that had actual driving power. 
It was he who discovered the engine that Parnell and 
Davitt were to use, the engine of agrarian revolution. 
“An engine ready-made too,’ wrote Lalor, “one too that 
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will generate its own steam without cost or care—a self- 
acting engine, if once the fire be kindled, and the fuel 
to kindle—the sparks for the kindling are everywhere. 
... This I speak of will carry itself, as the cannon-ball 
carries itself down the hill.” 


Lator prophesied an agrarian revolution, not only for 
Ireland but for every civilized country. He wrote for 
Ireland of the ‘forties but he knew that secret agencies 
would bear his words to other lands. “I hold and main- 
tain that the entire soil of a country belongs of right 
to the entire people of that country, and is the rightful 
property, not of any one class, but of the nation at large, 
in full effective possession, to let to whom they will on 
whatever tenures, terms, rents, services and conditions 
they will; one condition, however, being unavoidable and 
essential, the condition that the tenant shall bear full, 
true and undivided fealty and allegiance to the nation, 
and the laws of the nation, whose lands he holds, and 
own no allegiance to any other prince, power, or peo- 
ple. ... I hold further and firmly believe that the en- 
joyment by the people of this right of first ownership in 
the soil is essential to the vigour and vitality of all other 
rights; to their validity, efficiency and value, to their 
secure possession and safe exercise.” 


THERE are some writers whose statements are so signi- 
ficant and so simple that their proper literary form is 
the aphorism. James Fintan Lalor was such a writer. 
Circumstance often prevents a man from getting to his 
own proper expression and Lalor had such circumstance 
against him. The aphorism corresponds to the whisper, 
and Lalor had to shout. He saw the old Celtic people 
being swept out of their own country; it was necessary 
to shout out the excellent plan he had for their salvation. 
Therefore he wrote editorials in The Irish Felon and 
letters to various persons and various organizations. His 
statements too often are rhetorical. But again and again 
one finds sentences that show that Lalor was properly 
a maker of aphorisms, of maxims, of watchwords. The 
one sentence of his that is really remembered in Ire- 
land is such an aphorism: “Not the constitution that 
Wolfe Tone died to abolish, but the constitution Tone 
died to obtain—independence.” One might glean from 
his writings certain aphorisms that should have a place 
in a Revolutionist’s Handbook: “Every question is little 
until some one makes it great.” “It is easier to convince 
a million men than a single man.” “It is never the mass 
of the people that forms its real and efficient strength 
—it is the men by whom the mass is moved and man- 
aged.” “Wisdom knows that in national action littleness 
is more fatal than the wildest rashness.” 


Wuat made Fintan Lalor an important—perhaps the 
most important—Irish revolutionist was that he was able 
to perceive a weak place in the English domination of 
Ireland, and that he was able to direct the whole power 
of his intellectual being to striking at that place. There 
were eight thousand landowners in Ireland made up of 
the descendants of the conquerors or of renegades from 
the native race. If the tenant-farmers of Ireland refused 
to pay rent to them England would have to abandon them 
or send her armies to snatch the Irish harvests. The 
struggle with the landlords would generate power for a 
further struggle. “I see clearly,’ Lalor wrote, “that 
the reconquest of our liberties would be incomplete and 
worthless without a reconquest of our lands—would not 
necessarily involve or produce that of our lands, and 
could not, on its own means, be possibly achieved; while 
the reconquest of our lands would involve the other— 
would at least be complete in itself, and adequate to 
its own purposes; and could possibly, if not easily, be 
achieved. . . . I selected as the mode of reconquest to 
refuse payment of rent, and to resist process of eject- 
ment.” His policy was laid down in his letter “To the 
Irish Confederate and Repeal Clubs,” written in Janu- 
ary, 1847—the dreadful famine year. But his suggestions 
were too sweeping for the middle-class group who were 
agitating for the Repeal of the Union. 


Joun: MitcHet, however, saw the importance. of Lalor’s 
policy. Before he was kidnapped and sent to his exile 
at the other side of the world Mitchel wrote a letter in 
which he said that he had fully adopted Lalor’s views 
and meant to act upon them as soon as occasion should 
fit and serve. It was through Mitchel the exile, and 
afterwards the American journalist, that Lalor’s views 
had a chance of being internationalized. He knew they 
would be internationalized. He urged all the nations to 
lay deep and strong “the only foundation that is firm 
under the foot of a nation—a secure and independent 
agricultural peasantry.” He saw that it was the estab- 
lished social order and not any political constitution that 
really affected the people of a country—“political rights 
are but parchment. It is the social constitution that de- 
termines the condition of a people, that makes and 
moulds the life of a man.” 


Lator told Charles Gavan Duffy—the father of George 
Gavan Duffy whose signature appears on the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty—that the thing he had in mind dwarfed Repeal 
into a petty parish question. The movement which he 
wanted to see begun was one on which “Ireland may not 
alone try her own right, but try the right of the whole 
world.” It was a movement “on which you would be, 
not merely an asserter of old principles, often asserted 
and better asserted before her, an humble and feeble 
imitator and follower of other countries, but an original 
inventor, propounder and propagandist, in the van of the 
earth and heading the nations.’ Thirty years aiter 
Lalor had first expounded his idea Michael Davitt cre- 
ated the organization that carried it and that also gave, 
as Lalor prophesied it would give, a driving force to 
every other Irish issue. Meanwhile other countries had 
become alive to the great issue. Did Lalor’s thought, 
I wonder, pass into America with Mitchel the exile? 
Standish O’Grady thinks it did. “It has come back into 
Europe,” he wrote, “advertising itself as ‘Progress and 
Poverty. Lalor’s idea, now well-clad, that is to say, 
well-printed, well-bound, less Irish and more nice, pos- 
sibly, but beyond question robust and vehement, walks 
abroad everywhere to-day.” The consumptive hunchback 
who announced it in Ireland was put in jail and was kept 
there long enough to save the Government the necessity 
of exiling him with Mitchel. He was released and he died 
and no fuss was made about his passing. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
MAKING A FIRST NIGHT OF IT. 


THE audience which gathered a couple of weeks ago at 
Arthur Hopkins’s Plymouth Theatre, for the first per- 
formance in English of M. Peretz Hirschbein’s “The 
Idle Inn,” would in itself be sufficient to explain why 
theatrical managers go wrong, and why the New York 
theatrical season so far has been rich in casualties, 
which the publicity-men and efficiency-experts are at a 
loss to explain. The psychology of the crowd is al- 
ways a rather depressing theme, and has already sup- 
plied the basis of a philosophy highly unflattering to 
Demos. The psychology of a first-night crowd in a 
New York theatre is an even more alarming exhibition 
of the abdication of all reason and critical judgment. 
It is hardly surprising that in hard times even the most 
unthinking member of the newspaper-fed mob revolts 
against the misleading insinuations of its press-mas- 
ters, and refuses to pay for seats at plays which first- 
nighters and their journalistic megaphones endorse 
with such well simulated enthusiasm. Then behold 
another play is withdrawn, and the impresarios see 
blood on the moon! 

The gang was all there at the Plymouth Theatre the 
other evening, when Mr. Ben Ami’s altar was decked 
with the flowers of undiscriminating applause and 
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watered with libations of cheap criticism. Every 
columnist, back-slapper and hanger-on of the arts was 
present, and the claques were going at full blast. It 
was a regular family party of “regular fellows” and 
their women-follk, all prepared to do their darndest to 
“put over” Mr. Ben Ami, and all armed with their 
canes, which they brought with them into the theatre, 
having, apparently, left their critical faculties in the 
cloak-room instead. 

Under such auspices, needless to say, the affair was 
a great success. Every time that Mr. Ben Ami took 
a deep breath the applause was deafening, and we were 
all so knowing that we did not even have to wait 
until our favourites actually appeared. The cheering 
would break out, silencing the players who were already 
on the stage, whenever a star began to emerge from 
the wings. Never was such popularity beheld before, 
never such enthusiasm, such raptures, as greeted every 
movement of the leading ladies and gentlemen. One 
could not see the play for the players, nor hear their 
lines for the applause—and the coughing. 

It was an eminently refined entertainment. Mr. 
Peretz Hirschbein has written a play in Yiddish which, 
I am told, is an excellent folk-drama. Shortsightedly, 


however, he wrote it in four acts, which survive even 


in the printed text of the English translation; the 
management of the Plymouth Theatre felt itself free, 
therefore, to dispense with that fourth act—it con- 
tained, it seems, “no part for Ben Ami.” In other 
words, it lamentably failed to adapt itself to the 
exigencies of the star-system. So we were left to make 
what we could of the chaos in which the performance 
petered out, with Mr. Ben Ami well in the foreground 
to receive the plaudits of the crowd. That, apparently, 
was all that was required; for next morning the claque 
duly reported how he had triumphed amid thunderous 
applause. My natural modesty forbids me to discuss 
the passionate love scene in the last act, for the lifeless- 
ness of the young woman concerned suggested nothing 
more cheerful than that aberration technically known 
as necrophilism. While it was going on I took refuge 
in thoughts of Mr. Schildkraut and Miss Le Gallienne 
in that superb scene on the park bench in “Liliom.” 

The plain truth is that what may, in the original, 
have been as charming and moving a folk-play as 
“Kathleen ni Houlihan,” became a dreary, incoherent 
succession of pictures, with one lady eternally folding 
her arms and rolling her eyes to signify grief, and Mr. 
Ben Ami trying in vain to swagger his way through 
his part in a language which he enunciated absurdly. 
Yet the worse the acting, the more the first-nighters 
applauded; evidently in accordance with some precon- 
ceived theory as to excellence. It was all dreadfully 
like that wonderful unanimity with which the log- 
rollers bray in unison when another volume of banality 
comes to their typewriters for review. These first- 
nighters are to the drama what their friends in the 
But, whereas the 
publishers thrive upon the encomiums of the news- 
paper-men the producers of plays do not seem to have 
such luck with their equally devoted servants. Good 
work gets a hearing in the theatre in spite of the claque, 
and the plain people who pay for their seats are not 
misled by the feverish enthusiasm of first-night re- 
viewers. 

Thus the peculiar state of dramatic reviewing in 
New York is rather the result of mere ignorance than 
of deliberate corruption. Sociability and good-fellow- 
ship are the virtues chiefly cultivated by the ingenuous 
exponents of this gentle art of boosting. Criticism is, 


after all, a nasty, cold-blooded thing which will, at 


best, take refuge in silence, where speech might involve 
a too violent clash with the purely human emotions 
of friendship. That, however, does not suit the lobby- 
ists of the arts, for they must always speak and never 
offend, unless it be some weak or obscure person. Con- 
sequently, they evade the hard tasks of criticism. They 
take no chances, but chatter endlessly and amiably 
about the doings of regular fellows like themselves. 
In short, they reflect all the traits of their masters 
whom they have educated. Ernest Bovp. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


Sirs: Wide publicity has been given to the Christmas mes- 
sage of Marshal Foch which contains the usual quibble of 
“Christian” militarists, attempting to draw a distinction be- 
tween the phrase “Peace on earth to men of good will” and 
“Peace on earth. Good will to men.” Since he can not well 
make his trade conform to his religion, the pious Marshal 
atternpts the next best thing, but he seems to have bungled 
the job. Who are “men of good will’? How can they be 
distinguished from their fellows? Undoubtedly the Marshal 
considers himself one and must admit that all others who feel 
as he does towards their fellows must be in the same category. 
Either that or his expressions and opinions on this matter 
become worthless. 

Now if, as the Marshal explains, “Peace was promised on 
the first Christmas to men of good will,” the question arises 
whether the Marshal, in waging war, confined himself strictly 
to men who had less good will than he can boast of himself. 
Good will equal to his own must prevail among thousands, if 
not millions, in all countries. Was the famous Marshal will- 
ing to exempt from enforced military service in his own army 
all such men? Does he distinguish between such men and 
others in the enemy ranks? The answers to these questions 
are, of course, in the negative. Military operations can not be 
carried on in that way. Yet the gallant Marshal tries to 
reconcile his trade with his religion! Breaking the Hindenburg 
line was child’s play compared with this latest job. 

After all, the Marshal is but following the example set by 
churchmen of many sects in all the recently belligerent nations. 
He is undoubtedly sincere. Military training destroys the 
habit of thinking for oneself along moral or religious lines. 
He has grown grey in the military service. That explains and, 
perhaps, excuses Marshal Foch. But it neither explains nor 
excuses the civilian churchmen who encourage such quibbling. 
I am, etc., Ss: D: 


CULTURE IN THE NEW GERMANY. 


Sirs: I have been much interested in the articles about Ger- 
many which have appeared in your columns from time to time. 
The picture they paint is a true one, yet I feel that despite 
the feeling of despair, which is now so prevalent throughout 
Germany there are some evidences of spiritual vigour and 
healthy-mindedness and courage which are deserving of men- 
tion, for they throw a revealing light upon the new Germany 
that is now in evolution. 

The reading of books is assuming a quality and range which 
can not be explained merely on the theory that people who 
are troubled materially and spiritually are seeking forgetful- 
ness in literature. A recent exhibition called “Buch und Bild” 
showed such a broadening of good taste that anyone recalling 
the kind of book that was considered acceptable only twenty 
years ago could but be highly delighted at the progress that 
had been made. The popular Insel-books have brought into 
the field quite a number of competitors, but the “Insel” has 
again out-distanced the other publishing houses by issuing the 
“Pandora” series, a world library selling at five marks for each 
attractively bound volume. Tihe best works of the world’s 
literature are published in this series in their original language, 
whatever it may be—English, French, German, Italian, Jewish, 
Russian, or Spanish. 

The same exhibition showed the development of the “Marées” 
prints, sponsored by Meier-Graefe and the Marées Society. 
This famous series represents the most perfect reproductions 
of prints and paintings so far available. At the same time 
the price of these prints brings them well within the reach of 
people of even moderate means. 

The vitality of Germany’s musical life shows no abatement. 
More singing than ever is indulged in, both solo and choir, a 
fact which may be explained perhaps by the great rise in the 
cost of musical instruments. It is significant, too, that to-day 
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on three different stages in Berlin before crowded houses, 
“Othello,” “Macbeth,” and “Richard the Third,” are being 
played, while more performances of plays by Goethe and Schil- 
ler are being given than ever before. Scenery and costumes 
show our poverty but the artistic level is high. An exhibition 
of a collection of Cézanne’s pictures belonging to private 
owners is arousing keen interest here. I am, etc., 

Bremen, Germany. Oras 


A LOST TRADITION. 

Sms: In your editorial of 4 January on President Lowell’s 
notion of the continuity of university life have you not over- 
looked an important fact which a closer study of 
Mr. Einstein’s statement should bring vividly to your mind? 
Let me observe, in parenthesis, that I do not take exception 
to anything that you have said in criticizing Dr. Lowell’s 
remarks. I do, however, think that these academicians of our 
new world, who imagine that the word university means 
to-day what it meant in the early days of Oxford and Paris, 
will never learn anything of a positive nature regarding the 
history of the ancient seats of learning unless they shift their 
datum line back at least two and one-half centuries before 
Henry Tudor became King of England. There is all the 
difference in the world to be found between “the great schools 
which bore the names of universities in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries” and the universities which became the 
playthings of privilege and vested interest. 

What were the early universities, and how did they come 
into being? Hallam says: 


Colleges with endowments for poor scholars, were founded in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, or even before, at Paris and 
Bologna, as they were afterwards at Oxford and Cambridge, by 
munificent patrons of letters; charters incorporating the graduates and 
students collectively under the name of wmiversities were granted by 
sovereigns, with privileges perhaps too extensive, but such as indicated 
the dignity of learning and the countenance it received. It ought, how- 
ever, to be remembered that these foundations were not the cause, 
but the effect, of that increasing thirst for knowledge, or the semblance 
of knowledge, which had anticipated the encouragement of the great. 


The foundations of John de Baliol and Walter de Merton 
of the thirteenth century are no more like the foundations 
of our modern philanthropists than the provisions of the 
Oxford University Act were like the spirit and principles 
which animated the colleges in the early centuries. For any- 
one interested in the history of European universities, there 
is an illuminating chapter to be found on the beginnings of 
Oxford in John Richard Green’s “Short History of the Eng- 
lish People.” In referring to the early days, Green says: 
“but to realize this Oxford of the past, we must dismiss from 
our minds all recollections of the Oxford of the present.” 
Think earnestly of the Oxford of our time and generation, 
and then consider the young Oxford and the political and 
social conditions which hemmed it in on all sides in medieval 
days. Green says: 

The feudal and ecclesiastical order of the old medieval world were 
both alike threatened by the power that had so strangely sprung up 
in the midst of them, Feudalism rested on local isolation, on the 
severance of kingdom from kingdom and barony from barony, on the 
distinction of blood and race, on the supremacy of material or brute- 
force, on an allegiance determined by accidents of place and social 
position. The University, on the other hand, was a protest against this 
isolation of man from man. The smallest school was European and 
not local. Not merely every province of France, but every people of 
Christendom, had its place among the ‘nations’ of Paris or Padua. A 
common language, the Latin tongue, superseded within academical 
bounds the warring tongues of Europe. A common intellectual kinship 
and rivalry took the place of the petty strifes which parted province 
from province or realm from realm. What the Church and Empire 
had both aimed at and both failed in, the knitting of Christian nations 
together into a vast commonwealth, the Universities for a time actually 
did. 

This vivid description of the early days shatters the notion 
of continuity of principle and policy. There is no likeness; 
the Oxford of to-day is so different from the Oxford of 
the Middle Ages that the term university, and all that it meant 
to the scholar in the past, should not be applied to the places 
where instruction in studies, apart from the sciences, are 
given to our students. Consider for a moment the professorial 
duty of keeping alive the “sacred fire lit long ago,” and ask 
who has seen the faintest glimmer of that fire in these modern 
days. The fire that I refer to, and the only fire worth con- 
sidering, is that which Green has in mind in the following 
passage: 

And within this strangely mingled mass, society and government 
rested on a purely democratic basis. Among Oxford scholars the son 
of the noble stood on precisely the same footing with the poorest men- 
dicant. Wealth, physical strength, skill in arms, pride of ancestry and 
blood, the very grounds on which feudal society rested, went for noth- 
ing in the lecture-room. The University was a State absolutely self- 
governed, and whose citizens were admitted by a purely intellectual 
franchise. Knowledge made the ‘master.’ To know more than one’s 
fellows was a man’s sole claim to be a ‘ruler’ in the schools: and within 
this intellectual aristocracy all were equal. When the free common- 


wealth of the masters gathered in the aisles of St. Mary’s all had an 
equal vote in the final decision. Treasury and library were at their 
complete disposal. It was their voice that named every officer, that 
proposed and sanctioned every statute. Even the Chancellor, their head, 
who had at first been an officer of the Bishop, became an elected officer 
of their own. 


We are told that feudalism itself was threatened by the 
democratic spirit of the universities; even the Church was 
threatened by the spirit of intellectual inquiry. Authority 
and privilege, whenever they cut athwart the paths of intel- 
lectual progress, were opposed with a fervour so vigorous 
and so righteous that neither King nor Pope was spared in 
the struggle which ensued. The century made famous by 
Roger Bacon is in itself an example of the spirit of democ- 
racy animating the whole body of learning everywhere in 
Europe; to think of its wonders reduces the intellectual 
efforts of the nineteenth century to a compass so small that 
one can not help feeling it were better for those professors 
who. talk of the continuity of university life and of the 
duty of keeping “the sacred fire’ burning, to maintain a 
humble silence. 

There may be many who will object to the datum line of 
university history being put so far back as the beginnings 
of Oxford. I know that not a few English scholars of our 
day have dwelt fondly and at length on the period inaugur- 
ated by the Tudors. There is indeed something great in 
the period of university history which can boast such names 
as Colet, Erasmus, More and Warham; yet there is little 
or no consolation to be found here for those who imagine 
that in spirit and in principle the university of to-day descends 
in unbroken tradition from Paris or Oxford. In all ages 
war has seriously affected the cause of intellectual progress. 
It would, however, be very difficult to find a period before 
the nineteenth century when the universities fell in readily 
with every jingo whim of statesmen bent on war. Let me 
take one more passage from Green’s history revealing another 
difference between the universities of long ago and those of 
our day. (I quote thus freely from Green’s “Short History” 
because it is a work that can readily be found in any library) : 

To the hopes of the New Learning this sudden outbreak of the spirit 
of war, this change of the monarch from whom they had looked for a 
‘new order’ into a vulgar conqueror, proved a bitter disappointment. 
Colet thundered from the pulpit of St. Paul’s that ‘an unjust peace is 
better than the justest war,’ and protested that ‘when men out of 
hatred and ambition fight with and destroy one another, they fight under 
the banner, not of Christ, but of the Devil.’ Erasmus quitted Cam- 
bridge with a bitter satire against the ‘madness’ around him. ‘It is 
the people,’ he said, in words which must have startled his age, 
‘it is the people who build cities, while the madness of princes destroys 
them.’ The sovereigns of his time appeared to him like ravenous 
birds pouncing with beak and claw on the hard-won wealth and knowl- 
edge of mankind. ‘Kings who are scarcely men,’ he exclaimed in 
bitter irony, ‘are called “divine”; they are “invincible”? though they fly 
from every battle-field; ‘‘serene’? though they turn the world upside 
down in a storm of war; “illustrious’? though they grovel in ignorance 
of all that is noble; “Catholic” though they follow anything rather than 
Christ. Of all birds the eagle alone has» seemed to wise men the type 
of royalty, a bird neither beautiful nor musical nor good for food, but 
murderous, greedy, hateful to all, the curse of all, and with its great 
powers of doing harm only surpassed by its desire to do it.’ 

Had those who kept the “sacred fire” burning during the 
late war dared to utter such sentiments as these they would 
have found the continuity of professorial existence snap like 
a brittle twig. Yet Colet and Erasmus in denouncing the 
King when he turned to war and squandered the wealth of 
the nation, were true to the spirit and principle which animated 
the students centuries before at Paris and Oxford. The part 
they took at that time did more to keep the sacred fire burn- 
ing than all the efforts put forth in our lifetime by patriotic 
college presidents and professors. I am, etc., 

Chicago, Illinots. RICHARD CLAUGHTON. 


CONCERNING THE LAND-QUESTION. 

Sirs: The Freeman of 21 December contains a communica- 
tion from Mr, T. J. Kelley in which he takes issue with what 
I had to say in the Freeman of 2 November regarding the 
relative proportion of ground-values and improvements, etc., in 
the farms of the United States. The figures Mr. Kelley gives, 
if they can be taken to be typical of conditions all over the 
United States, would abundantly sustain the Census Bureau’s 
figures which I had questioned. 

But, to quote the Freeman in another connexion, “while we 
are duly impressed” by Mr. Kelley’s figures “we are not per- 
suaded.” For one thing, Mr. Kelley seems to have read my 
article very carelessly since he misquotes my figures and mis- 
represents my conclusions.. He quotes me as saying that the 
land-value of the farms of the United States is seventy-eight 
billions of dollars and the improvement-values fifty-five billions. 
The Census Bureau figures which I quoted—from the Freeman 
—give the total value of the farms—land, improvements, stock 
and machinery—as seventy-eight billions, divided into fifty-five 
billion of land-values and twenty-three billions of improvye- 
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ments, stock and machinery—a very much greater disparity 
than the figures Mr. Kelley uses. I specifically stated that, 
while in many cases, farms in this neighbourhood, in a rich 


_ farm-land section, were selling for less than the cost of re- 


producing their improvements, yet this did not indicate that 
they had no land-values. What I expressed my doubt about 
was that they were in anything like the proportion the census- 


figures would indicate. Yet Mr, Kelley claims that I am seeking 


to show that there is, in these cases, an entire absence of land- 


values. 


4 


I am afraid Mr. Kelley has let a few exceptional local 
cases mislead him into thinking that they are typical of farm- 
value conditions everywhere. I understand that there has 
been, in the corn belt, a rather wild speculation in farm-lands 
and this has probably produced the certainly unusual results 
he mentions—that of uncultivated and unimproved land sell- 
ing for nearly as much per acre as highly improved and well 
cultivated land in the same vicinity and in a farming-com- 
munity. From these cases, Mr. Kelley reasons that all of 
our many million farmers are primarily land-speculators and 
have only a secondary interest in their ostensible business of 
producing crops, 

I do not profess to be familiar with farming-conditions 
except in the East, but I am confident that Mr. Kelley is 
entirely wrong in his conclusions. If Mr. Kelley were right, 
then it seems to me that those farmers who have strongly 
opposed the single tax as something which would put more 
taxes on their already overburdened shoulders, have good 
reasons for their belief, and that Henry George himself and 
most of his followers are wrong. For single-taxers have all 
along claimed that the effect of the single tax would be to 
lessen the amount of direct taxes the farmer pays as well as 
relieving him of a lot of indirect taxation. Henry George in 
“Social Problems” says, “The land of the working farmer 
is improved land and usually the value of the improvements 
and of the stock used in cultivating it bears a very high pro- 
portion to the value of the bare land.” These are the condi- 
tions I have nearly always found, and it was the condition 
which Mr. George, who had a far wider acquaintance with 
farms in various sections than I can boast, was familiar with. 
It does not at all agree with Mr. Kelley’s conclusions nor with 
the Census Bureau’s figures. Perhaps some of the Freeman’s 
readers in other sections can tell us what they find in their 
neighbourhoods. 

I am perfectly well aware that land-speculation has forced 
the price of land beyond its “use-value” but that this disparity 
is, in the case of farm-land, anything like what Mr. Kelley 
would have us think, I very much doubt. I know that such 
is not the case in my own section where we have rich farm- 
lands close to a very dense population, and it does not seem 
reasonable to think that the reverse conditions should prevail 
in lands far away from the centres of population. I am, etc., 
Parkesburg, Pennsylvania. Haroitp SUDELL. 


BOOKS. 


THE PROUD PAGEANTRY OF MAN. 


Ir “The Story of Mankind’” were the only one of its 
kind, Mr. Hendrik Willem van Loon’s gargantuan 
work would not seem as important and as successful 
as it really is. There are those, no doubt, who will 
be tempted to compare “The Story of Mankind” with 
“The Outline of History,” because these volumes ap- 
peared in their complete form within a year of each 
other; but there is as much difference between the 
two books as there is between a medieval illumination 
and a modern photograph; and the advantages are not 
‘all with the photograph. 

When Mr. Wells’s history came out, the chatter of 
appreciation which greeted it was based partly on the 
premise that nothing like it had appeared since Bishop 
Bossuet’s “Discours sur l’Histoire,’ or Raleigh’s 
“History of the World”; whereas in point of fact one 
Samuel Whelpley in 1828 had brought forth a ‘“Com- 
pend of History from the Earliest Times” in which 
the Wellsian emphasis on the necessity for universal 
peace and a universal language was struck in the mid- 
dle of the narrative. I make this point not to belittle 

Mr. Wells’s achievement but to settle the absurd ques- 


1“The Story of Mankind.” 


Hendrik Willem van Loon, New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $5.00. : 


tion of priority. The interest in universal history is 
not modern. What is peculiarly a nineteenth-century 
tradition is the insensate disregard for any section of 
mankind’s history except that which concerns the 
political State to which one happens to owe allegiance 
and taxes and the will-to-believe-propaganda; and it 
is for this reason that the latter half of the nineteenth 
century—the great era of “nationalism’’—is peculiarly 
barren of any single, connected, easily read story of 
mankind. “The Pictorial History of the World,” done 
by John Frost at Hartford in 1855, is, as far as | can 
discover, one of the last books in English before Mr. 
Wells’s revival which attempts to deal with the whole 
globe as the stage of the human drama; and the dis- 
tance between Frost and Mr. van Loon is the measure 
of Mr. van Loon’s triumph. If any comparison is to 
be made between Mr. Wells and Mr. van Loon, it lies 
in the fact that “The Story of Mankind” is about half 
as long as “The Outline of History” and twice as 
readable. As science progresses, Leibnitz once ob- 
served, it gets summed up in little books; and by this 
criterion, at any rate, there has been considerable prog- 
ress in history during the past year. One still looks 
forward to the time when “The Elements of General 
History” may be sketched in the 296 pages that J. W. 
Barber devoted to them in 1866; but that time has 
not yet come, and in the meantime Mr. van Loon’s 
survey stands nearest the pole. 

Mr. van Loon has greatly increased the interest of 
his work by frankly abandoning the pose that there is 
anything like an impersonal historian or an impartial 
history; and “The Story of Mankind” becomes all the 
more graphic by reason of the reader’s consciousness 
that it has not been composed by a dusty demiurge, 
but rather by a man whose whims and quirks in judg- 
ment and whose loyalties and scale of values inevi- 
tably enter into the story and give it colour and contour. 
This would have been a different book if Mr. van 
Loon had not been born in the Low Countries; and 
had not had his first large view of the world by climb- 
ing, as he tells us, with his uncle to the top of the 
tower of Old Saint Lawrence in Rotterdam. That 
warm, intimate, personal, humorous view of mankind 
which must necessarily develop in a region where one 
can always get sight of a cluster of neighbouring towns 
and villages by climbing up to the nearest belfry, per- 
vades the whole story, from the parable of Eternity 
—the time-scale which stands at the head of the nar- 
rative—through the tentative description of pre-history 
and down to the admirable discussion of the Age of 
the Engine and the Age of Science. 

In Mr. van Loon’s attitude, one perceives primarily 
the satirical rationalism which makes him the con- 
temporary of Erasmus and Rabelais, as well as Ana- 
tole France; and one feels that but for the exigencies 
of the publishers this story of mankind might have 
been called “In Praise of Folly” or “The Isle of the 
Penguins.” It is this rationalism which gives Mr. van 
Loon the buoyancy to promise a happy ending, on the 
condition that every generation will fight the good 
fight; for he feels, as the men of the Renaissance must 
have felt, that “the human race was given its first 
chance to become truly civilized when it took courage 
to question all things and made ‘knowledge and under- 
standing’ the foundation upon which to create a more 
reasonable and sensible society of human beings.” If 
we have blundered a little, lack of light and not the 
absence of good intentions is to blame. The historian 
of the great war, for example, will, to quote Mr. van 
Loon, 


understand the real nature of the underlying causes and he 
will know that personal ambitions and personal wickedness 
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and personal greed had very little to do with the final out- 
burst. The original mistake, which was responsible for all 
this misery, was committed when our scientists began to create 
a new world of steel and iron and chemistry. and electricity 
and forgot that the human mind is slower than the proverbial 
turtle, is lazier than the well-known sloth, and marches from 
one to three hundred years behind the small group of courage- 
ous leaders. A Zulu in a frock coat is still a Zulu. A dog 
trained to ride a bicycle and smoke a pipe is still a dog. And 
a human being with the mind of a sixteenth-century tradesman 
driving a 1921 Rolls Royce is still a human being with the 
mind of a sixteenth-century tradesman. 


The rationalist has at bottom usually been optimistic 
about the future of mankind because he has believed 
that liberation would spring out of deliberation; and 
so when the basis of deliberation is established in 
ordered knowledge, right reason will, in the long run, 
prevail. The very stick by which the rationalist flayed 
the unkempt habits and patchwork institutions—the 
frauds and dumb-shows—which have played such a 
large part in human society, was the prop which would 
eventually support a humaner order. In all this, Mr. 
van Loon’s optimism is not the complacence of a 
Macaulay who believes in his own century, but the 
faith of a man who appreciates the accumulations of 
reason, sense, and good temper which other centuries 
have slowly and steadily deposited. 

There is the spirit of the great Gothic towers in 
such modern structures of steel and brick as the Bush 
Terminal Tower in New York; and there is the spirit 
of the late Middle Ages—the spirit of Erasmus, More, 
and Rabelais—in Mr. van Loon’s history. The world, 
in this story of the peoples, is drawn to human scale, 
as in the medizeval maps whose touch, with an added 
turn of humour, Mr. van Loon’s illustrations recap- 
ture; and the human beings that walk these pages 
might be neighbours and acquaintances. Just as in 
the Italian paintings from Giotto onwards, Jerusalem 
is ‘always an Italian city, so in Mr. van Loon’s book 
there is a European accent to the whole story; and 
Japan, for instance, might be the undiscovered island 
of Zipangu for all the part that it plays in his nar- 
rative. This is not a defect so much as a limitation. 
Instead of painting a shadowy canvas, so large that 
great parts of it can not be properly drawn, and so 
high that the artist can not reach it with even a long 
brush, Mr. van Loon has concentrated the history 
of mankind, for the most part, in Europe; and three 
quarters of it is concerned with Europe since the 
fall of Rome. For the sake of brevity and point and 
humour there are, moreover, some admirable ellipses; 
as when the story of Christ and the spread of Christi- 
anity is told in a letter supposedly written by a young 
legionary in Palestine to an uncle who, as physician, 
had given treatment to Paul. 

Mr. van Loon excels in the power of brisk and 
picturesque summarizing. If his historical sketches are 
occasionally lacking in sharp fidelity of line, they 
make up for it by their success in dealing with masses, 
and in showing the major elements in just proportion; 
and when Mr. van Loon is recounting a subject in 
which he himself has been deeply submerged, he stands 
as high above the mere factualists as his countryman, 
van Gogh, does above the pre-Raphaelites. The sec- 
tions upon the medieval city and the Renaissance and 
the foundation of universities, ancient and modern, 
and the compendious chapter on art, are like rockets 
thrown over a black landscape: their memorable flashes 
leave a clearer vision on the retina than most of the 
familiar commonplaces of the daylight. In addition 
to this, Mr. van Loon has that persistent sense of 
origins which the ordinary American, even the scholar, 
usually lacks: incidental comparisons like that of the 


last of the Roman fiddlers, going from city to city 
and playing in the streets, with the harpist on a mod- 
ern ferryboat, give the reader a sharper sense of hu- 
man kinship, the continuity of our lives with those of 
other generations, and the essential similarity of our 
experiences, than a whole dissertation upon the unifica- 
tion of the planet by means of mechanical trans- 
portation. 

With the help of this story of mankind we may 
begin to read our own history anew, and to test the 
validity of our experiences in the light of a more gen- 
eral humanism which will not merely hold up for emu- 
lation the best that has been thought and done in the 
past, but at the same time pertinently call attention to 
the worst that has been said and done in the present. 
Perhaps we should have a better notion of our limita- 
tions if, instead of regarding ourselves as a “young 
nation,” we looked upon our business practices and 
our brutalities and our material standardizations and 
our motion-pictures and our increasing agricultural 
tenantry and our deification of lately departed presi- 
dents as a continuation of the Imperial Roman scheme. 
The notion that our American venture has been 
uniquely different from anything that had existed 
previously has kept it, in many directions, from being 
comparatively better. We have not been good Amer- 
icans because we have not even been good Romans. 
With the keen perception of other cultures that the 
humanist education, at its best, used to give, we would 
have a better appreciation of our own state and being; 
and this perception it is now, perhaps, the office of a 
general history to give. 

When one has accounted for the virtues of Mr. van 
Loon’s work, the defects are negligible; and, as the 
saying is, they derive from its qualities. “The Story 
of Mankind” is told like a novel of Fielding’s, with 
elaborate chapter-headings, digressions, anecdotes, dis- 
sertations, and no effort to preserve the closely knit 
design which academic tradition demands. The co- 
herence of this book is personal rather than logical; 
it is in this real sense a life-work and not a piéce 
d’occasion thrown like a single life-preserver into a 
sea of struggling nations in order to prevent “society” 
from going under. Personally, I should like the 
whole history to be done in the broad strokes that 
characterize the treatment of medizval times; with 
more well-considered fiction and with fewer narrative 
details. Perhaps in future editions there will be read- 
justments and reapportionments. But as long as its 
spirit continues to breathe, this work will per- 
form its functions, no matter what may be lacking in 
any particular organ; and although “The Story of 
Mankind” is written for children, it belongs to that 
noble department of literature, the fairy story, in 
which the words are for children, and the meanings are 
for men. Lewis Mumrorp. 


THE FOUNDERING GRANDSONS. 


Was there ever a society in which the man of thought, 
as such, stood in less esteem than in contemporary Amer- 
ica? Was there ever a society in which the life of 
meditation was more wantonly unprovided for, or the 
claims of the creative life more brutally ignored? In 
sombre moments one doubts it, and one speculates un- 
easily on what can possibly be the destiny of so de- 
spiritualized a people as we have become. Industrialism, 
which is largely responsible, has of course operated with 
the same devastating force wherever it has with any com- 
pleteness moulded the institutions of a country, but in 
America its roots had penetrated the soil before any vital 
and valid tradition of the spirit had asserted itself. That 
is the real reason why, for all our noisy “individualism,” 
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__ we have never produced a dissenting philosopher or a de- 
structive critic of the first order. It is the reason, too, 
why the whole cultural side of our life has been, at its 
if best, acentrous and invertebrate; at its worst, shoddy. 
_ childish, and insincere. Every people, the cynics say, 
gets the kind of government it deserves, and we in Amer- 
_ ica, on the plane of thought and letters, may pertinently 
wonder whether we have deserved nothing better than 
some of our syndicated philosophers and our Sunday- 
supplement professors. The truth is, we have had better 
than we deserved (there are higher types than these), 
and we have penalized the finer spirits, when they have ap- 
peared, by depriving them of exactly that sense of social 
relevance which their free development requires. 

The plight of the philosopher and the artist among us 
is too apparent to be denied, and it is what especially 
occupies Mr. Harold Stearns in his recent volume on 
“America and the Young Intellectual.’* This book is 
written with exceptional vigour, astuteness, and insight: 
one can only wish that Mr. Stearns had presented his 
point of view in a less fragmentary and unintegrated 
manner. But in his challenge to the conscience of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Stearns is on the side of the angels. “Something 
must be radically wrong with a culture and a civilization 
when its youth begins to desert it.” That, he points out, 
is precisely what is happening, and his inclination is to 
‘blame, not the youth, but the civilization. Not even Mr. 
Mencken could be more aware of how barren, how brutal, 
how bigoted and repressive that civilization is. “The in- 
‘stitutional life of America is a combination for the black- 
jacking of our youth into the acceptance of the status quo, 
not of 1920, but of the late eighteenth century in govern- 
ment, of the early nineteenth century in morals and 
culture, and of the stone age in business.’ Mr. Stearns 
asks, in one of his titles, “What can a young man do?” 
_—and in words that are a sad commentary on Horace 
Greeley’s earlier adjuration, he answers, “Get out.” 

And stay out? Well, probably not, for it is included 
in Mr. Stearns’s point of view that “our genuine national 
culture” does contain a principle of integrity, and one 
which, though it has grown harmless through long dis- 
use, can be rejuvenated and refurbished and made to do 
duty once more as an object of allegiance. It is here that 
one begins to part company with him, as definitely as one 
does with Mr. Stuart P. Sherman, whose observations 
called forth the first chapter in this book. Mr. Sherman 
_-as most of us know, discovered once, ina fleeting pythonic 

mood, that the heart of the American people burned with 
an intense moral idealism, and this is what he has since 
‘held up reproachfully to young dissenters as the cen- 
‘tripetal principle of American culture. To many less 
erudite and perhaps more realistic minds it occurred to 
glance about the American scene for traces of that high 
ethical ardour, and, to date, their search has been unre- 
warded. Besides, it was suspected, to begin with, that 
‘Mr. Sherman’s conception of morality was a cramped and 
parsimonious one, and that, in relation to it, his interest 
in the creative life was but perfunctory. 

Mr. Stearns makes short shrift of Mr. 
“moral idealism” : 


Sherman’s 


Surely he is not so naive as to confuse the reformistic 
and uplift tendencies of our national life—the Pollyanna 
optimism; prohibition; blue-laws; exaggerated reverence for 
women; home and foreign missions; Protestant clericalism— 
’ with anything a civilized man can legitimately call moral 
idealism. If he looks these things squarely in the face, he 
must recognize these manifestations of American life as in 
no way related to moral idealism; they are the fine flower 
of timidity and fear and ignorance. 


Nothing could well be more forthright or more final 
than this, and one is grateful to Mr. Stearns for it; yet 
his own analysis of our culture presents itself as a not 
wholly attractive alternative. “As well as a single phrase 
can describe it, our genuine national culture, I think, is 
one of almost belligerent individualism”’ Now Mr. 
Stearns may have in mind phases or periods of American 
life which were characterized by an honest individualism, 
‘not just a trumpery one, but for our part we can not sus- 
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pect what they were or are. Mr. Stearns thinks of his 
“New England forefathers who kept their blunderbuss 
well polished and hung in a conspicuous place on the 
wall, ready for highly individualistic use against the ex- 
actions of any too tyrannical Government”; but one won- 
ders what sort of individualism this illustrates, and 
remembers how tolerant these New Englanders were of 
Thomas Paine, and, later, of Emerson, Thoreau, Gar- 
rison, and Whitman. Mr. Stearns alludes also to the 
energetic individualism of the frontier, but this, again, 
appears to us to have been a shallow individualism of 
adventure and enterprise, not a sound and spiritual one of 
thought and creation. As for contemporary America— 
is it possible even to think of a society more enamoured 
of conformity, more cruel towards dissent, more anti- 
individualistic ? 

No, with every wish in the world to agree with Mr. 
Stearns, and with even a willingness to be persuaded by 
Mr. Sherman, one can not easily allow that American 
life has ever given convincing evidence of being dom- 
inated either by moral idealism or by belligerent individ- 
ualism. Whatever figures in our national life may be 
asserted to have embodied one or the other of these prin- 
ciples seem to us to have been exceptional and acci- 
dental, not representative. Instead of moral idealism we 
exhibit, socially, the cynicism and the soullessness of the 
most aged and weary societies; instead of belligerent 
individualism, we exhibit a passion for uniformity and 
standardization that can scarcely have been paralleled in 
history. What can a young man do, indeed? Well, the 
truth is, as Mr. Stearns himself realizes, that ninety-nine 
young men out of a hundred are as unperturbed by the 
situation as ever their elders could be; that they are, in 
fact, wholly unaware of its existence, and would be but 
mildly aroused if it were called to their attention. The 
hundredth young man, when he is not reduced very early 
to a disgruntled silence, can choose between shouting at 
the waves with pebbles in his mouth, or, in Mr. Stearns’s 
words, getting out. It is a disconcerting choice. 

Newton ArvIN. 


THE BLIGHT OF ASIA. 


In the beginning, wrote the wise poet, was the fact. Long 
afterward came the excuse. The great facts of the situ- 
ation in the Far East stand forth in firm and clear outline. 
There is huge, amorphous China, richly endowed with 
natural resources, a vast potential market for manufac- 
tures, anarchic in government, the prey of foreign Powers 
and domestic bandits, with a small sprinkling of educated 
leaders who hope for development along the lines of West- 
ern democracy. There is Japan, on her island throne, rich, 
industrial, imperialist, ruled by a small minority of feudal 
lords and capitalists, disturbed occasionally by social rum- 


_blings below stairs, bent upon possessing all that is possible 


of the mainland in order to get markets and outlets for her 
redundant population. There is England with her con- 
cessions and strongholds here and there, watching for 
every favourable opportunity to enlarge the sphere of her 
economic control, with sombre grey battleships hanging 
ominously in the background. There is France with her 
wide domains in the South. There is India, a sleeping 
volcano, thinking of “democracy” and “nationalism,” very 
likely heading for the good old days that followed the 
death of Arungzebe. There is the United States with terri- 
torial interests in the Philippines and Guam, gold-mine 
concessions in Korea, “vital” interests in China, and look- 
ing with ever hungry eyes upon trade and investment op- 
portunities. Then there is the little, faithful band of 
serious thinkers who imagine that public opinion six thou- 
sand miles away from the scene of the facts will have some 
influence on the outcome—may, indeed, force the iron gates 
of the future. 

About such facts, many books are streaming from the 
press, reminding one of the literature that preceded the 
recent great war for democracy in Europe. In “Japan 
and the United States,”* Professor Payson J. Treat writes 
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a dry, sober account of Japanese-American relations from 
1853 to 1921. His book is confined mainly to statements 
of hhistorical facts. It is what adepts in things academic 
would call a “sane” book. The cold light of winter falls 
upon its pages. Whoever wants to know the terms of 
treaties or the dates of battles will find them here. Only 
from the last page does a faint flash of professorial hope 
fall athwart our path: “Contact between the races pre- 
sents no insoluble difficulties, none which time and a mutual 
desire to be reasonable and fair can not remove.” This is 
a cheering thought and at once makes one glow with a 
desire to be reasonable and fair. 

Mr. Kuno tells us “What Japan Wants.”* The title of 
the book reminds us of one of Hegel’s pet sayings: “The 
people is that part of any nation that does not know what 
it wants.” To this may be added the reflection that “the 
Government of any country is that part of the people which 
does know what it wants and can get it.” Mr. Kuno gives 
us a superficial book. Japan, he says, does not want Guam 
to be fortified and she must continue to rule Korea. 
It is good for the Koreans that it should be so. Mr. Kuno 
thinks that reasonable and fair-minded Americans ought 
to see how hard-pressed Japan is in many ways. Though 
he is an assistant professor in the University of California 
he does not understand the complex and subtle mind of 
the Anglo-Saxon. He must not forget that when a Zulu 
chief, as black as a plug hat, asked Queen Victoria the 
secret of England’s greatness, she handed him a gilt- 
edged Bible. 

Another Japanese, Mr. Kawakami, wishes to help 
enlighten us. Accordingly, he does well to select and 
translate a number of papers by various fellow-country- 
men, which he publishes in a volume entitled “What 
Japan Thinks.” The authors range from Professor 
Fujisawa, of the University of Tokio, to the late Premier 
Hara. The subjects range from “Militarism and Naval- 
ism in America” to “Can Japan Be Christianized?’ The 
translations are well done or, at least, are readable. It is 
good for American eyes to rest upon these pages, but the 
value of the book is uncertain. One wonders how much 
use to the elder statesmen of Japan would be a transla- 
tion of editorials from the New York Times, along with 
essays by Professor Paul Elmer More, and addresses 
before the Carnegie Peace Foundation by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 

A seasoned journalist, a former representative of the 
London Times, Mr. J. O. P. Bland, also steps forward 
to enlighten us with his “China, Japan and Korea.’” 
Knowing his origin and affiliations, one could have fore- 
told his thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. It is absurd, it 
seems, to talk about “democracy” and “republicanism” 
for the Chinese; they are not “ready” for these grand 
devices. The Germans were a terrible, horrible, awful lot 
of barbarians; all the humane and religious instincts of 
the Chinese were shocked by the conduct of the Kaiser’s 
subjects. Almost, though not quite, as one man, the 
Chinese joyfully embraced the opportunity to join the 
lovers of democracy (not for them) in the war on the 
cruel German imperialists. (Low lights and sobs: Exit 
R. U. E.) The Japanese, according to Mr. Bland, are 
“efficient,” and efficiency is the watchword. But the great 
hope, the solution of the contradictions, is the establish- 
ment of a benevolent despotism of the Powers in China. 
Mr. Bland preaches fine, old English materialism and then 
weeps tears for the soul of sweet old-fashioned Japan. 
For the young democracy of China and its friends, he 
has a whole armory of adjectives. They are rhapsodists 
and idealists (p. 3), faddists, fanatics, and intellectual 
bolsheviki (p. 9), professors and philanthropists (p. 20), 
mischievous agitators (p. 21), German propagandists 
(p. 57), and hot-headed, half-educated youth (p. 69), and 
so on and on for many, many pages. Mr. Bland is true 
to type and his tune is so well-known that any person 
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not utterly tone-deaf could sing it to a Jew’s-harp. 

As on offset, we have another view of the facts presented 
to us in “China: Captive or Free,” by a stern, honest, and 
zealous Presbyterian missionary, Mr. Gilbert Reid. To 
him China is the victim of the most cruel collection of 
imperialist vultures that ever circled over a dead carcass. 
He tells us—and supports his story by American docu- 
ments—how the Chinese were literally driven by the 
Powers, including the United States, into a war on Ger- 
many—for pure, crass, economic reasons. Mr. Reid, with 
the faith that befits a missionary, is of the opinion that 
the recent war was fought for democracy and humanity. 
He takes the rhetoric of the politicians at something like 
par. For this reason he makes a plea for a fair and 
humane treatment of China. He proposes that all the 
Powers, not merely the Big Five, should unite in helping 
China instead of exploiting her. That is a fine hope, 
though Mr. Bland would doubtless put Mr. Reid among the 
fanatics and faddists. 

As an antidote to the suave assurance of Mr. Kuno and 
the tears-and-mailed-fist pomposity of Mr. Bland we have 
Mr. Henry Chung’s plea for Korean independence in “The 
Case of Korea”’* After a brief historical introduction, 
he masses damning evidence against Japan’s administra- 
tion in the Hermit Kingdom. Here is a record of economic 
exploitation, tortures and prisons, intellectual strangulation, 
indignities, and massacres. According to Mr. Chung, the 
Koreans do not need the wise and benevolent despotism 
of Japan. They are a gentle and kindly people who want 
to be let alone and to manage their affairs in their own 
way. 

Behold, our eyes have seen many things and our ears 
have heard many voices. And we must say with Paul, 
of the Fellowship, that “none of them is without signifi- 
cation.” There is only one difficulty about the matter: 
What is the signification ? 

CuHarves A. BEARD. 


“CLEAN AND CLEAR AND COURAGEOUS.” 
Mrs. Havetocx ELiis must have been a fascinating per- 
son, an intellectual force in her own right independent 
of her distinguished husband; and one can respond sym- 
pathetically to Miss Tracy’s somewhat rhapsodical intro- 
duction to Mrs. Ellis’s collected essays.’ Competent critics 
have praised her fiction, which this reviewer has not had 
the good fortune to read; and there is abundant testi- 
mony to the charm and effectiveness of her spoken words. 
The essays in this posthumous volume contain evidence 
on every page that she knew how to write; she had vigour 
and passion and a sharp boldness of phrase which it is 
not unfair to her sex to call masculine. Her writing is, 
to turn her own words, “clean and clear and courageous.” 
Not always, perhaps, quite clear, partly because of a 
temperamental impatience which drove her rapidly from 
one thought to the next, and partly because of her fond- 
ness for words and ideas the meaning of which she took 
for granted without stopping to explain, but which to 
some of us who are not so wise must remain for ever ob- 
scure. What in the world are the “spiritual laws” of love, 
and the “new mystic outlook,’ and the “great laws of 
affinity”? And how do we know any better what to do 
and to think for being told that “sex is not a mania. It 
is a mysticism”? There is no doubt something there, 
something important, but such words are too vague to 
have much value and they suggest a little uncomfortably 
the palaver of some of the women who write for our 
yellow journals. Usually, however, Mrs. Ellis makes her 
points in a swift, concrete, stimulating style. 

One of the most hopeful things in our distressful times 
is the intellectual awakening of women. That awaken- 
ing is observable in all classes, among working women and 
even among the despised ladies of society. The awaken- 
ing is not complete and it will be long before all beauti- 
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ful eyes are open. No one thinker among women can do 
much for her still hali-somnolent sex and for the even 
more heavy-lidded male, but Mrs. Ellis’s contribution to 
the good work is as important as that of any of the 
fine women of our time. The spirit of it—using one of 
her favourite words—makes it important, whatever may 
be said of any of the proposed practical reforms. 

Mrs. Ellis was not one of those feminists who lay all 
the burden of sin upon the brute man, and she knew that 
his salyation and woman’s are one problem and one 
responsibility. She does, it is true, appropriate to her 
sex the little god Love (with a capital), making him a 
“her,” in violation of classic mythology, but that is prob- 
ably her fun, for humour was one of the arrows in her 
quiver. She was by nature an individualist and often 
went her way in cheerful disagreement with other men 
and women in the “movement,” even, one suspects, in 
disagreement with her sagacious husband. 

A serious limitation, as it seems to an even more im- 
patient radical than she was, a limitation that besets 
all middle-class British reformers, was Mrs. Ellis’s belief 
in statutes. Things were to be accomplished “by law,” 
by “the State,’ by “legislation,” by “county councils all 
over the kingdom,” in other words, by the very same 
agencies of iniquity that have consistently betrayed Eng- 
land in internal affairs and the rest of the world in 
foreign affairs. Her admiration, in some measure justi- 
fied, for certain American legal devices, such as domestic- 
relations courts and juvenile courts, was naive. In de- 
ploring one kind of militancy and pleading for a just 
view of the German enemy, she missed the value of an- 
other sort of militancy on the part of some of the Ger- 
man’s sisters in the woman’s movement and of some of 
her brothers in the labour-movement. She was impatient 
to get results and yet quotes as gospel the saying of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis that “there are no short cuts to the mil- 
-lennium.” 

But for all her faith in the possibility of human legal 
institutions, she rebelled against the “tyranny of legisla- 
tion” and appealed from it almost religiously to science 
and art and God and “God’s ally, Mother Nature,” of 
whom the human mother is the “highest priestess.” 
These contradictons are rather charming. They are al- 
most inevitable in a confused world when a valiant 
woman sets out to attack its manifold problems. 

Joun Macy. 


A FRENCH MASTER OF FANTASY. 
A LITTLE more than a year ago a man named Paul Jean 
_ Toulet died in the South of France. It required this event 
for Frenchmen who pride themselves on their taste, to dis- 
cover that he was the author of a number of volumes of 
impeccable poetry and of prose tales of delightful fantasy. 
By now his name is justly honoured. He was only fifty- 
three, but for eight years his health had compelled him 
to live in the country and he never struggled against the 
obscurity to which this consigned him. Indeed, during 
his main productive period, from 1898 to 1912, when he 
_ lived in Paris, he consistently failed to court publicity or 
even to write with anything like regularity. He belonged 
to the now almost extinct race of noctambules, and was 
often more content to find expression in addressing verb- 
ally a group of cronies gathered round a couple of café- 


 .tables than in aligning words with a pen. 


? 
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With Léon Daudet, son of the author of “Tartarin” 
and more highly rated as a literary critic though better 
known as a politician, and with others, Toulet would 
pass the afternoon and often the evening in the Café 
Weber, outside the Paris Madeleine, and later usually 


adjourn to the Bar du Café de la Paix until, about 3a. m., 


¥ 


_ that also closed and eventually he reached his rooms. 


¢ “T am not a late riser,” he would say; “I am never in 


bed after 3 p. m.” 

__ It was, then, under the stimulus of whisky and soda, 
in the haze of tobacco smoke, amid the buzz of conver- 
sation and the clinking of glasses and trays, that Toulet’s 
peculiar genius unfolded, that he conceived and spoke 
those apothegms and epigrams of which the best found 


their way into his writings; it was then that he discussed 
those vices, habits, tendencies, ideals, and virtues upon 
which his views gave their twist to the warp and woof 
of his stories. 

The influence of the ‘nineties naturally lay heavily upon 
Toulet, however much his generation was reacting against 
them. His travels, too, fostered the bent of his char- 
acter. He had lived in Mauritius as others have sojourned 
in the South Seas. The native quarters of Algiers were 
probably as familiar to him as the Boulevard des Italiens. 
He had basked in crude sunshine and the smiles of Anda- 
lusian maidens. He had been able to contrast London 
fog with the view of Fujiyama. No illusions remained 
in him concerning the exotic and perspiring viciousness 
behind the multi-coloured pageant of Port Said or Saigon. 

He was not only born in the South, in Béarn; but also, 
with the exception of his single London excursion, his 
journeyings were all in the direction of the tropics. Yet 
if this made him lazy, it also made him contemplative. It 
thrilled him to beauty and it rendered him tolerant of 
vice. It turned him inevitably when he sought expres- 
sion towards the quaint, the bizarre, and towards the 
frank if fantastic exposure of human weaknesses. 

At about the age of forty, Toulet married and there- 
upon jsettled down, but at no period is he reported to have 
been guilty of any disorder in his life apart from his 
turning of night into day. It was the spectacle, not the 
experience, of human viciousness, or more often just 
human frailty, that provided him with material. He did not 
attempt to analyse; he was content to extract the humour 
and the wit from it. 

It required his background, his experience, and his atti- 
tude to life for him to be able to introduce into one of 
his volumes a washing-book left behind in this world by 
the dead hero and containing three headings, Duties 
Towards God, Duties Towards Others, Duties Towards 
Oneself. I have given you no picture of Toulet if you 
expect to find the spaces under the first two headings 
other than blank. The maxims under the third are of this 
kind: “The virtue of women is often only the clumsi- 
ness of men.” “A woman rarely pardons a man for being 
jealous, never for not being so.” ‘One is on guard against 
the charm of features and form; but voice, odour, and 
carriage conquer one insensibly.” “It is alleged that con- 
tempt kills love, but it is the opposite no doubt that is 
meant.” “Friends are people before whom one behaves 
badly, saying: There is no one.” 

I have before me three of Toulet’s volumes. Others 
are announced, but these are thoroughly representative. 
A certain M. Douville, a friend if not an equal, tells the 
story of “Monsieur du Paur, Homme public’* who 
in the days of Stendhal and Napoleon III grew from a 
naive, prudent young man into a philosophical old gentle- 
man through some years as a professor in the Sorbonne, 
a diplomatic mission to a German duchy, and marriage to 
a woman who proved a sadist. “La Jeune Fille Verte’ is 
also told at third hand by a young German and describes 
life as seen through his eyes in a small French town, 
where a youth has a married woman for a mistress, but 
is won eventually by the heroine of the title. The third 
volume, “Les Contrerimes,” a book of poems, takes its 
name from the peculiar position of the rhymes. The fol- 
lowing example also shows the soundness of Toulet’s 
philosophy : 


Toute allégresse a son défaut 
Et se brise elle-méme. 

Si vous voulez que je vous aime, 
Ne riez pas trop haut. 


Fantastic literature of this kind seems to me to be 
extremely welcome at this time when the weariness of the 
war and the disillusion of the peace have sickened of 
realism the more sensitive and the more exacting among 
readers. Moreover, the validity of Toulet’s attitude could 
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well be argued. He suffered from no inhibitions. So he 
wrote, as a matter of fact, with far more restraint than 
does, say, Mr. Thomas Burke. This capacity to laugh 
at vice may well be appreciated when the time comes to 
realize that plumbing is all very well, but that too much 
sterilizing ends in sterility. 

Moreover, Toulet was as distinguished in his manner 
as he was quaint in his matter. He was a supreme example 
of the amateur in letters, and in his use of all the 
masks of fantasy, from the most frivolous to the most 
hallucinated, he showed himself a master of the subtleties 
and purities of the French language worthy of comparison 
with Mallarmé. Whatever acrobatics he performed with 
syntax, his sentences always landed on their feet. Toulet 
delighted in being nicknamed “The Grammarian.” He 
always insisted on the correct number in a pun and 
retained cadence even in slang. On that score alone I 
would commend him to the excursionist in modern French 
literature. MontTcoMEry BELGIon. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


SOME people will read every book of literary reminiscences 
they can get hold of, and for all such, Mr. James L. Ford is 
obviously the man. In “Forty-Odd Years in the Literary 
Shop,”* Mr. Ford takes his readers into his confidence and 
tells them all about himself, from the time his “career” began 
at the age of four years. His early impressions of Brooklyn 
and New York make interesting reading, and of his many 
amusing anecdotes, one relating to a certain individual named 
E. Campbell Allison, a native of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, is 
worth re-telling. Despite the fact that this ingenious person 
was always hard up he managed somehow to get to London 
at a time when a committee headed by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pulitzer was visiting England for the purpose of presenting 
to Mr. Gladstone a testimonial for which the readers of the 
Worid had subscribed. In some unknown way, Allison secured 
admission to the grounds of Mr. Gladstone’s estate when the 
presentation was being made and, just as a photograph of the 
distinguished company was on the point of being taken, Alli- 
son darted from behind a nearby tree, and placed himself 
immediately behind the unsuspecting statesman. The photo 
was taken, and although the intruder was summarily ejected 
from the grounds, he managed to get hold of the negative, 
from which he had several copies printed; and to the end 
of his days these portraits served him as a means of livetil:oud 
for he was always able to get money from simple-minded peo- 
ple on the strength of this convincing proof of his high 
connexions. EB: 


In his “Problems of Peace,”” Signor Ferrero records the his- 
tory of a century of war—the French Revolution and its effect 
on the Austrian Empire, the Revolution of 1848, the Germanic 
triumph and the gradual Germanization of Europe—and be- 
hind all the wars, and bitterness, and treachery of those years 
he finds two conflicting principles of government—the dynastic 
and the national. Is it, he asks, the duty of mankind to obey 
the dynasties who pretend to have received a sacred mission 
from God, or shall they obey the will of the people as ex~ 
pressed by the organs which democracy furnishes—parlia- 
ments, elections, a free press, political societies, public meet- 
ings and so on? Or again, shall mankind obey both God and 
the people associated together in a sort of mystical and 
democratic oligarchy? ‘“Tihe World War,” says Signor Fer- 
rero, “has annihilated one of the principles of authority which 
ruled Europe, namely: Divine Right. No other principle re- 
mains, therefore, but that of the Will of the People expressed 
by means of representative institutions.” Armaments can be 
reduced, he considers, by the registration of all armament 
factories, the monstrous development of European militarism 
having been due, in part, to the freedom of industry which, 
in its hunger for profits, has multiplied inventions of new and 
powerful instruments of war. In the second place, he calls 
for the abolition of conscription and a return to professional 
armies. H. B. 


Berore Mr. Swinnerton reached the concluding chapters of 
“Coquette,” * one suspects that he must have become aware 
that the technique which served him so admirably in the han- 
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dling of “Nocturne” was beginning to give way under the 
strain of a more complex development of character and a 
less idyllic type of love-story. There was a touch of dog- 
matism—artistic, it is true, but nevertheless a trifle arbitrary— 
in the manner with which he evoked the memorable harmony 
of “Nocturne”; and apparently Mr. Swinnerton was bent upon 
attaining similar results by like means once more. The mate- 
rial, however, proved recalcitrant. It became a matter of 
going backward and scrutinizing his heroine a little more 
closely, to see just where she had got out of bounds, or else 
of driving on and crowding her into the pattern, regardless 
of everything. Mr, Swinnerton chose the latter course, and 
it is little wonder therefore that “Coquette” gradually slips 
from his artistic grasp and heads for a senseless and amazing 
finish worthy of the motion-picture scenario. The author seems 
to say tothe reader: “This story is getting into a dreadful tangle. 
{ dare say you’re as bored with it as I am, Let’s chuck it !”— 
which he promptly proceeds to do. One turns back to the 
early pages, where are many scenes of a quick understanding 
and a delicate realism; but half way through the book Sally be- 
gins to harden into ‘the petulant heroine of popular fiction, 
a faded puppet unworthy the pen of a novelist of Mr. Swin- 
nerton’s capacity. ENB: 


Signor G. A. Borcess, the author of about a dozen books of 
literary criticism, has evidently attempted in his first novel, 
“Rubé,’? to do for latter-day Italy what Stendhal did for 
France in his “Le Rouge et le Noir.” Signor Borgese’s titular 
hero is a spiritual synthesis of the nation, enacting against the 
background of war, fear, rebirth and death, the drama oi 
contemporary Italy’s disillusionment. The intellecual and 
spiritual course of the protagonist is traced through the early 
days of the war, when his ardour led him to interventionist 
speeches, through his army experiences, his attack of fear, his 
confession of the secret to a woman whom he afterwards 
marries so that the secret may remain in the family, his 
convalescence, his return to battle. Thence he emerges wounded 
and disillusioned. “Who am 1?” he asks himseli. “An intel- 
lectual,” is his own reply. “An in-tel-lec-tu-al. Horrible 
thing; a monster with two feet, two arms, and a brain that 
churns in a void, In my breast: nothing. No heart. Power- 
less for good or evil. And then, good, evil—old, acquired 
distinctions. . . . But never a spontaneous impulse, never 
anything pure—that’s the word—nothing instinctive, never.” 
He hides himself, changing his name; this is but the beginning 
of the disintegration of his personality, and he meets his end 
in the midst of a mob which has thrust a black flag into his 
hands and set him shouting, in his amnesiac state, for Lenin. 
By an ironic stroke he is led even to die for a cause that does 
not claim him. The book is long; it moves slowly; it is too 
plentiful in figures of speech, some of them very beautiful, 
but it is one of the most important novels recently published 
in this country or abroad, TeNGs 


Dr. Rogerr SEYBOLT has done us all a good turn by translating, 
with evident pains and discrimination, the famous “Manuale 
Scholdrium™ a little tract on life in a medizval university, 
which first saw the light of day in 1481. The fragment has 
long been cherished by students of old university affairs and 
is about as well-known as Mr. Verdant Green himself, but 
not until to-day has there been available a complete and care- 
ful translation into English. For this service many thanks. 
Now the generation gathered at the shrine of Mr. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald can learn about the doings of students in the great 
age when Christopher Columbus was speculating on the west- 
ward voyage. The “Manuale” is in the form of a dialogue 
mainly between two students at Heidelberg—the loveliness of 
that spot—and it covers every phase of contemporary univer- 
sity life; matriculation, arrangements for lodgings, expenses, 
hazing, course of study, merits of lectures and lecturers, cutting 
lectures, sleeping through lectures, table-talk at boarding-houses, 
quarrels among students, violations of rules, beating the game, 
bribery (direct and indirect) of examiners, flattering masters, 
disciplinary measures, dance-halls, naughty girls, and grudges 
against the “townies.” In two respects the “Manuale” differs 
from “This Side of Paradise.” Sex and socialism are not 
featured and there is an occasional reference to the intellectual 
interests which the university is supposed to foster. There is, 
for example, a dispute on the merits of the good St. Thomas 
and that doctor universalis, Albertus Magnus, and there is also 
a controversy over the excellence of law and Latin poetry. 
Imagine two modern college students at it hammer and tongs 
over Terence and Plautus! It just isn’t done. Neither the 
“slickers” nor the “big men” consider it worthy of their high 
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talents. Imagine two modern sophomores caring a continental 
about the course of instruction—except the hours at which lec- 
tures are to be cut! Besides these glimpses into the medieval 
student mind, the “Manuale” contains some fruitful suggestions 
as to university management. For instance, we are told that 
the authorities of Erfurt were able to avoid unseemly quarrels 
and disputes over philosophy by refusing to allow realists to 
give any lectures or hold any recitations. What could be 
more charming in its simplicity? It reminds one of the cele- 
brated Act for Abolishing Diversity of Opinion, passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII of blessed memory, fidei defensor. More- 
over, the “Manuale” gives explicit instructions and formal 
rules (including a sort of ceremonial “letter-writer’) for pull- 
ing the legs of professors, jollying the simple-minded alone 


their blind alleys, and getting degrees with little effort. Only 
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own, a false dawn, if you will. 


one thing is missing. It does not appear that in 1481 bean and 
oil kings could establish trust funds for the education of their 
sons and thus teach the boys business methods while avoiding 
the income-tax. Great is education and it will prevail. 


GrAn B: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
SOME one ought to write a book about the eighteen- 
nineties in this country. Mr. Holbrook Jackson has done it 
for England, and so has Mr. Blaikie Murdock; but it 
seems not to have been realized that our literatue also had, 
in that remarkable decade, a significant movement of its 
The current of literary 
feeling that found its most characteristic expression in 
“The Yellow Book,’ itself edited by an American, ran 
from one end to the other of the English-speaking world; 
it emerged in Chicago, it emerged in San Francisco, it 
seemed to be on the point of creating half-a-dozen centres 
of activity west of New York. Of the magazines that 


were born in those days, of the talents that came to light, 


few survived the century, and the intervening years have 
swept those nascent literary capitals all but bare: New 
York has engulfed them in one way and commercialism 
in another. Yet the movement had a positive character, 
as one can see from the work of such men as Frank 
Norris and Stephen Crane. To collect the records of it 
would require time and patience, but anyone who attempts 
to do so will find himself in possession of an extraor- 
dinarily interesting subject. 


It was an urban movement, it recognized that literature 
is a social art, it was a fruit of cosmopolitan influences. 
In these respects it represented something quite new in 
America. Equally true of this country as of England, 
moreover, is the fact that, as Mr. Blaikie Murdock puts 
it, “the “nineties produced an art of nerves.” For all 
these reasons and because of his unique faculty the cen- 
tral figure in the book ought to be Stephen Crane. Mr. 
Vincent Starrett has just collected for the “Modern Li- 
brary,” under the happy title of “Men, Women and 
Boats,”* a number of Crane’s sketches, several of which 
have never before appeared between covers; and the re- 
sult throws into relief at once the distinction of this 
writer and the singularity and remoteness of the ’nineties 
themselves. Here we have, to perfection, the “nerves” 
and the urbanity, the sociality and the cosmopolitanism, 
without a trace of that note of social criticism which 
characterizes the novel of to-day; on the other hand, this 
talent, an essentially popular talent, is quite free from the 
tricks of technique that have turned the American “short 
story” into a standardized product. Crane was a minor 
artist, without doubt: a writer of prose who dies before 
he is thirty can scarcely be anything else. But a man 
who can do work of this sort with his left hand is, at 
least on our side of the Atlantic, a rare and almost a 
miraculous phenomenon. 


One hardly knows how to do justice to the apparently 
effortless charm of these impressions. Crane was a pre- 
ternaturally sensitive man; he saw everything, he heard, 
tasted, felt everything with the exquisite aptitude of a 
convalescent. The tremor of a butterfly’s wing was 


1*Men, Women and Boats.” 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 


Stephen Crane. The Modern Library. 


95 cents. 


not too slight to escape him, and it would be absurd to 
mention, in any other terms than his own, the subjects of 
most of the pieces in this volume. A man meets a snake 
on a mountain path, a cab drives across London, a bear 
entangles himself in a tent and falls off a precipice, some 
soldiers hesitate to throw the earth over the upturned 
face of a dead comrade. That is all; yet acting upon 
such an acute sensibility these trifling situations assume 
for the moment a prodigious importance. We pass from 
one sensation to another, and we are seized by them all, 
although no writing could be more innocent of emphasis 
and the calculated element of surprise; it is all so light 
and so swift—swift with the “pace of youth,” to quote 
one of Crane’s titles. 


THERE is another title in this book that strikes me as 
decidedly characteristic—“An Experiment in Misery.” 
The sketch is of a young man who finds himself at night in 
City Hall Park with only a few coppers in his pocket and 
who looks about for another outcast to share his poverty; 
he finds a man “whose wondrous seediness promised that 
he would have a knowledge of cheap lodging-houses,” 
and together they go off in search of the joint where 
cots are to be had for seven cents. The seedy brother, 
the fetid lodging-house, the coffee at dawn, these com- 
prise the whole tale. But the sketch is evidently auto- 
biographical, and if I say that the title is characteristic 
I mean simply that Crane’s life was itself an experiment 
in misery—except that to him it was not misery. He had 
none of the desire to “see life’ which is felt by those 
who have no natural capacity for it. Avid of sensations, on 
the other hand, he was always ready to risk not merely dis- 
comfort but even his very existence in order to know 
“how it felt.” Thus at the battle of Guantanamo, in the 
Spanish War, he climbed over the earthwork and exposed 
himself to the most vicious fire of the enemy—all, as the 
legend has it, without a suggestion of bravado. “The 
‘Open Boat,” in this volume, is, I believe, the result of a 
similar “experiment,” and so are a number of the other 
sketches. Crane’s ruling passion was curiosity, and this 
passion of the artist overruled the normal instincts of the 
man. 


To be occupied exclusively with one’s sensations is, no 
doubt, a very youthful frame of mind. Crane was a 
“naturalist,” but he was not a mere naturalist if by that 
term one means nothing more than a scrupulous reporter 
of the facts of life. His poems and his brief novels suf- 
ficiently show that he had his own philosophy, his own 
point of view. Just when the sketches in this new vol- 
ume were written, whether early or late, the editor does 
not say: but here too it is not life that speaks to us but 
the voice of a very gallant interpreter. Stephen Crane’s 
notes are the notes of irony and pity, which Anatole 
France has recommended as most worthy of the humane 
spirit; and while pity is to be found elsewhere in our 
fiction, in such novels as “Jennie Gerhardt,’ for instance, 
the combination of the two is in him unique. “An Ex- 
periment in Misery” is full of this irony and this pity, 
and so are the war sketches, particularly “The Upturned 
Face’; and as for “The Open Boat,” it is precisely the 
irony and the pity in it that make this grey little tale 
one of the minor masterpieces of our latter-day litera- 
ture. The possession of these qualities indeed consti- 
tuted the very special promise of Stephen Crane—a 
slight figure only because his years were so few. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent hooks to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Four Plays for Dancers,” by W. B. Yeats. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

“The Sense of Humour,” by Max Eastman. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

“The Patrioteer,” by Heinrich Mann. 
Boyd. The European Library. New York: 
Brace and Company. $2.00. 

“History of Art,” by Elie Faure. 
Pach. Vol. I. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


New York: 


Translated by Ernest 
Harcourt, 


Translated by Walter 
$6.00. 
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‘‘— full of grace and truth.” 


Truru, Liberty, Beauty—who shall define these concepts satisfactorily? 
Oceans of ink have been spilled in discussing them, but like God, 
Immortality and Free Will, they present insoluble problems whose 
fascination would be smaller if there were any possibility of agreeing 
on definitions or conclusions. 


The problem of a trustworthy Press arises when Truth becomes the 
subject of debate. How much shall we believe of what is printed ? 
How much of what is printed is deliberately misstated, how much of 
what is false is due to cupidity and how much to ignorance? 


Why is it that in spite of the cynicism with which we dispose of the 
Press because of its continuous malfeasance we permit ourselves to be 
taken in repeatedly? When will we be able to shake off our semi- 
religious awe of the printed word? 


Time was when the book represented the consecrated labours of 
monks who toiled in the interest of learning to perpetuate the Word 
in tomes of enduring beauty, but to-day the machinery that records 
thought and argumentation is alike responsive to the operations of a 
C. P. Scott or a Horatio Bottomley. 


The fault lies with the reader. It is so easy to believe: acquiescence is 
simpler than investigation. Though we are daily disillusioned by the 
proofs that newspapers err—or lie—we continue to nibble at the 
cheese with which we were lured into yesterday’s trap. 


Which brings us to the point: Has it occurred to you, (we address 
ourselves to regular readers of this paper), that the facts and opinions 
of the FREEMAN, in discussions of the momentous affairs of the past 
97 weeks, have almost always been borne out, substantiated, corro- 
borated and confirmed by the events that followed? Look over your 
file of the Freeman: read the back numbers (they retain a remarkable 
freshness! ), make a cool assessment of the views that may have seemed 
overbold when first printed. Are you not impressed by the presence 
of a quality of truth—in the high sense—which is too rare in 
American journalism? 


What we have said here is but a paraphrase of what our readers tell us: 
that must be our excuse for self-praise. If it is true, it is our razson 
d’e¢tre: more potent and valid than a catalogue of our more easily 
discovered, our surface merits, such as competent assembling of 
material, careful editing, good writing. 


It is on the strength of the FrememMan’s profounder values that we 
renew our frequent requests for support. If the FREEMAN represents 
your ideas of truth, life, beauty, the paper asks your enthusiastic help: 
it feels that your passive acceptance is not enough. 


Everything that is real assumes the form of an obligation: belief in 
the FREEMAN implies a duty. The duty is twofold: to the FREEMAN 
itself and to the citizen to whom it is as yet a sealed book. 


A word from you and the Freeman will bring light and life to a new 
reader. Selah! 


